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MOLDING FUTURES 


How many times have you visioned the futures of 


youngsters who rush from your classroom at 
the last bell—John, a doctor; Mary, a nurse; Gee 
skilled machinist; and on down each row of empty seats 


Then suddenly you realize that right there in your class- 
room you are helping mold the minds of tomorrow’s citizens 
The great work of teaching school is truly a serious profession 
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Editorial Comment. . . 


Why Argue? 


Many thousands of pamphlets and 
tables of statistics showing the unfavor- 
able ranking of Kentucky have been dis- 
tributed throughout the state. The pur- 
pose of statistics is to show trends, rela- 
tive values and comparisons. Examina- 
tion of such data helps intelligent people 
to see where improvement is needed to 
approach reasonable standards. No stu- 
dent of statistical data expects to find 
solutions to all problems, or infallible 
direction for guidance by mere study of 
statistics and comparisons. On the other 
hand, it would be equally absurd to con- 
clude that exceptions revealed invalidate 
the use of statistics as media for finding 
related facts. 

The tables and charts showing the rela- 
tive position of Kentucky in the list of the 
states were not put out to provoke argu- 


ment but to cause people to do sane think- 
ing and planning. The low ranking of 
Kentucky in so many categories cannot 


be altered by money alone. Nobody be- 


lieves that. Nobody states that. But it 
does not require a person with a high 
i. q. to grasp the fact that more money 
invested in education would make a great 
difference. 

The legislative program for 1946 rec- 
ognizes many needs other than financial. 
More than a third of its provisions call 
for remedial measures entirely outside 
the fiscal field. These are imperative 
and should receive the careful considera- 
tion of every citizen. 

After all, why argue about it? There 
is enough that is obvious to every intelli- 
gent individual, enough that admits of 
no argument and constitutes an obliga- 
tion on the part of every one of us. The 
fact that Kentucky ranks low among the 
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states in the matter of length of schoo! 
term is in itself of little importance, bu’ 
the fact that the average child of Ken 
tucky is only in school 129 days out of « 
year and that the average of our children 
have a chance for schooling only 7.7 
years out of a life time, is of vast impor- 
tance and is not an appropriate topic fo: 
hair-splitting arguments. 

The fact that Kentucky stands 48th in 
the matter of high school graduates is 
not in itself significant. Some state has to 
be 48th, but the fact that 84% of our’ 
children of high school age never grad- 
uate from high school is of tremendous 
concern in an age when every vocation in 
life is screaming for better trained 
people. 

The fact that Kentucky ranks 41st in 
the average salary paid to its teachers is 
merely an item of statistics, but when 
translated into the other fact that Ken- 
tucky offers enough money to buy the 
services of only three-fourths of the com- 
petent teachers she needs and that one of 
every four children is being taught (?) 
by a sub-standard teacher, it transcends 
the realm of statistics and becomes a 
tragedy to society, and a crime against 
defenseless childhood. 

The fact that New York spends more 
per capita for education than any other 
state is a matter of pride to that great 
state, but that Kentucky should have a 
smaller percentage of college graduates 
than any state save one is a question of 
business that needs to concern statesmen 
and is not a point of contention for quib- 
blers. 

There is no time for arguing when 
nearly 25% of the children who ought 
to be in school are not in school. It will 
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require the best thought of the most able 
and sincere people to properly take care 
of our children. Let’s get down to busi- 
ness and do this job and argue afterward. 





The National Council of Teachers of 
English will meet November 22-24 in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Convention head- 
quarters will be at the Radisson Hotel. 


IF and AND 


If men with minds 
Will look ahead 
And try to see 

The world to be, 
And understand 
The kind of men 
That we will need 
In years to come, 
They'll surely find 
A way to give 
Each child a chance 
To make his plans 
To do his part 

In that new world. 
And if each man 
Will do the right 
Toward each child, 
We will not have 
So many youth 
Who cannot serve 
When country calls, 
Nor have so few 
To take the lead 
When needs arise. 


W.P.K. 











K, E. A. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
1946 


To the end that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities 
more nearly equal to those afforded in 
other states, thus enabling Kentucky's 
citizens to compete on a more nearly 
equal basis with the citizens of other 
states in all industrial, economic, politi- 
cal, social and cultural activities, the 
Kentucky Education Association respect- 
fully requests the General Assembly of 
Kentucky to enact into law in 1946 the 
following program: 


1. A state common school per capita 
fund of $18,000,000. 

2. A state equalization fund of $2,000,- 
000. 

3. A state appropriation of $500,000 to 
aid pupil transportation. 

. An appropriation of $125,000 to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

. A salary of $5,000 per year for the 
Superintendent of Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

. Permission for each school district 
to levy a tax not to exceed $1.50 for 
school purposes. 

. Permission for school districts to 
share in the net profits of publicly 
owned utility plants. 

. A minimum school term of 8 months. 


9. A minimum teacher's salary of $100 
per month. 


. Amendments to strengthen the 
Equalization Law. 


. Amendments to strengthen the 
Teacher Retirement Act. 


. A textbook adoption law to permit 
local adoption of school books. 


. Amendments to strengthen the laws 
covering pupil transportation. 


. Legislation looking toward a new 
State Constitution. 


. Increased state appropriation for 
institutions of higher learning. 


. Adequate financial support for state 
institions of higher learning. 


. Amendments to strengthen the 
school attendance laws. 





November, Nineteen Forty-five 
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Education and the 
Charter 


HE UNITED Nations CONFERENCE re- 
cently completed at San Francisco 


might be regarded as the “first day of © 


school” in planning for peace. 

Working together day by day for over 
two months, the delegates from 50 peace- 
loving nations were able to learn some 
of each other’s similarities and differ- 
ences. They were able to come to agree- 
ments over their differences, and to work 
out a charter which is the blueprint of 
future international cooperation. 

The provisions for “educational co- 
operation” which have been included in 
the San Francisco Charter on Interna- 
tional Organizations are of special inter- 
est to members of the teaching profession. 
For the first time in the history of inter- 
national documents, this charter gives 
teachers a real opportunity to take active 
part in promoting the peace of the world. 

The San Francisco meetings were 
based on proposals made last fall by the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and 
China at the Dumbarton Oaks meetings 
in Washington, D. C. The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals made no provisions for 
educational cooperation among nations. 

Now, however, reference to education 
has been made in parts of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter dealing with powers of the 
General Assembly, economic and social 
cooperation, and the trusteeship of de- 
pendent areas. 

The Organization’s General Assembly 
composed of all United Nations is author- 
ized, among other things, to initiate 
studies and make recommendations for: 

“Promoting international cooperation 
in the economic, social, cultural, educa- 
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San Francisco 


By WituiaM G. Carr 
Associate Secretary, 
National Education Association 


tional and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and basic 
freedoms for all, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion.” 

The purpose of the Organization’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is to create 
conditions of stability and well-being 
necessary for peaceful relations among 
nations. This council will be composed 
of 18 members of the United Nations, 
elected by the General Assembly. 

Provisions for economic and social co- 
operation in the charter direct the United 
Nations to promote: 

“Solutions of international economic, 
social, health and related problems, and 
international cultural and educational 
cooperation.” 

Nothing was officially decided at the 
Dumbarton Oaks meeting on the treat- 
ment of non-selfgoverning areas. When, 
at San Francisco, the United Nations 
delegation drafted an international trus- 
teeship system, education was not men- 
tioned. Now, the importance of educa- 
tion in raising the status of dependent 
peoples is recognized in this basic objec- 
tive of the charter’s trusteeship system: 

“To promote the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of 
the trust territories.” 

A natural question is: “How, with no 
mention of education made in the origi- 
nal plans, were provisions for education 
made in the completed San Francisco 
Charter?” 

The answer is many things. 
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A few weeks before the San Francisco 
Conference, the state department asked 
forty-two organizations, representing a 
large cross-section of American public 
opinion, to send consultants to the San 
Francisco meetings. The National Edu- 
cation Association was one of these or- 
ganizations; the writer was named to 
serve in that capacity. 

The consultants were given every con- 
sideration by the state department at the 
conference, and were able to take part 
in many conference activities. They were 
given materials and information on ne- 
gotiations, and had opportunity to ques- 
_tion and make proposals to the United 
States delegation. 

On the first day of the San Francisco 
Conference, the Chinese delegation is- 
sued three proposals for amending the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The third of 
these read: “The Economic and Social 
Council should specifically provide for 
the promotion of educational and other 
forms of cultural cooperation.” 

At first, all the “Big Four” nations 
agreed to support these proposals. Many 
of the other nations, including Ecuador, 
France, Greece, Iran, Lebanon, Norway, 
Panama, the Philippine Commonwealth, 
and Uruguay, spoke up in favor of edu- 
cational cooperation. 

However, days passed without any ref- 
erence whatever by the “Big Four” dele- 
gations to the Chinese proposals for edu- 
cational cooperation. In view of their 
former agreement, their silence was puz- 
zling. When the deadline for submitting 
amendments to Dumbarton Oaks was 
reached, it was revealed that the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and China 
had jointly submitted five amendments 
dealing with cultural cooperation, but 
had dropped the term “educational” en- 
tirely. 

The NEA consultant, while not mini- 
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mizing the importance of cultural provi- 
sions, realized that unless specific refer- 
ences were made to education in the char- 
ter, one of the most important ways of 
preserving peace through mutual under- 
standing would be omitted. 

The NEA consultant was invited to 
take part in the state department’s “Our 
Foreign Policy” radio program on May 
12. He was able to present the “case for 
education” on a nationwide hook-up, and 
stated that “mutual understanding based 
on educational cooperation, is vital to the 
success of the world organization that 
this conference is building.” 

Several letters were sent by the con- 
sultants to the United States delegation, 
urging reconsideration of their decision 
to exclude educational provisions from 
the charter. 

The delegation replied that they con- 
sidered that the term culture included 
education. Some people feared that spe- 
cific mention of “education” might be 
interpreted as an open door to subversive 
propaganda in American schools. This, 
they felt, might jeopardize the Senate’s 
ratification of the charter as a whole. 

Members of the United States delega- 
tion were not aware of the extent of pub- 
lic opinion favoring charter provisions 
for education. 

The United States delegation was 
shown the results of a public opinion poll 
indicating that 84 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people are in favor of international 
cooperation in education. 

Scores of letters, resolutions, and tele- 
grams, urging educational provisions in 
the charter, reached the delegation from 
teacher and lay groups all over the coun- 
try 

The consultants from the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the United 
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States Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Grange, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and other groups unanimously 
backed the education consultants’ pro- 
posals for restoring education to the char- 
ter. 

During the time that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference was taking place, the 
United States House of Representatives 
and the Senate unanimously passed reso- 
lutions urging the establishment of an 
international educational and cultural 
organization. This showed the United 
States delegation, in still another way, 
the overwhelming weight of favorable 
public opinion on the subject. 

Finally, the consultants obtained a 
hearing with the United States delegation 
and presented their proposals for amend- 
ing the charter. The provisions for edu- 
cational cooperation were among those 
recommendations. The large press con- 
ference which was held immediately after 
the hearing resulted in the nation’s news- 
papers widely featuring the importance 
of the educators’ proposals. 

Impressed, the United States delega- 
tion reconsidered, withdrew its previous 
objections, and unanimously accepted the 
education consultants’ proposals. 

After due committee procedure, and 
approval by the other nations, clear-cut 
provisions for international cooperation 


in education were written into the final 
version of the United Nations Charter on 
International Organization. 

The way is now open for establishing 
an International Office of Education to 
carry out the educational provisions of 
the charter. 

Only a beginning has been made in 
the direction of international cooperation 
in education. If the achievements of the 
teaching profession at San Francisco are 
to mean anything, it will be up to the 
members of the profession to follow up, 
year after year, the opportunities pro- 
vided for education by the conference. 

So, with the signing of the charter by 
the 50 United Nations, the “first day of 
international school” was officially over. 
Good progress had been made in solving 
some of the problems of international 
organization. Already a great deal had 
been learned about cooperation among 
nations. More lessons to learn loomed 


ahead. 


What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty and independence? It is not 
our frowning battlements, our bristling 
sea coasts. ... Our reliance is in the love 
of liberty which God has planted in us. 
Our defense is in the spirit which prized 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all 
lands everywhere. 





—Abraham Lincoln 
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Here is an entirely new 
Audio-Visual presentation 


A sensational NEW monthly publication written by teachers 
and administrators for teachers and administrators . . . practi- 
cal, useful, inspiring! 


SEE@HEAR 


The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 


Edited by Wittich, Fowlkes and Anderson and an outstanding 
board of 50 Audio-Visual educational leaders. 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 





Publishers — EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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P.-T.A. State Legislative Program On Public Education 


Ou OF THE PRIMARY objectives of the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is to secure adequate legisla- 
tion for education, care and protection 
of youth. As a step toward the attain- 
ment of this objective the Kentucky Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers urges the 
General Assembly in 1946 to adopt the 
following school program: 

1. The appropriation of state school 
funds and an increase in the permissive 
local tax rate for school purposes sufhi- 
cient to make possible the following nec- 
essary and desirable school services for 
the children of Kentucky: 

(a) A minimum school term of 8 months. 

(b) A minimum teachers salary of $100 
per month. 

(c) More adequate school buildings, 
equipment and play grounds. 


(d) Safer and more serviceable trans- 
" portation. 
(e) An enriched curriculum. 
(f) An expanded program of higher 
public education. 

2. Increased appropriations to the 
State Department of Education so that # 
may render greater service to the schools 
of Kentucky. 

3. Changes in the compulsory school 
attendance laws designed to increase the 
attendance of children at school. 

4. A new textbook law which will per- 
mit local adoptions of school books and 
which will give school children the ad- 
vantage of modern textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials. 

Adopted unanimously by Board of 
Managers at meeting in Louisville, Au- 
gust 30, 1945. 


SEVENTY YEARS .. . ONE CONTINUOUS AIM 
To Further the Cause of Education in the South and in the Nation 


Che Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Announces the New Location of the Main Office 
7 NORTH SECOND STREET, RICHMOND 


BRANCH OFFICES 


105 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Texas 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Johnson Publishing Company 


One of the largest textbook publishing houses 
in the entire South, has occupied a unique 
position in the development of the South since 
the days of Reconstruction. 

For seventy years the Company has carried on 
despite hazards, wars and depressions. 
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First Textbook House to be 
Established in the South 


Since reorganization in 1900, the Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company has devoted itself exclusively 
to school books. Today it supplies elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges in every 
state of the Union with textbooks that meet 
the high educational standards of the present 
time. 
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Inequalities in Educational Support 


By Joun W. BROOKER 


Director Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


Or THE OPPOSITE page is a graphic 
portrayal of the amount spent for 
the education of each child attending 
school in 1943-44 in the various county 
school districts of Kentucky. The aver- 
age for the entire state, including inde- 
pendent school districts, was $71.44 per 
child during that year. Only 30 of the 
120 county school districts spent that 
much or more per child in 1943-44 yet 
106 of the 120 counties levied the maxi- 
mum tax rate of 75 cents now permitted 
by law for county school purposes. The 
state permits independent school districts 
to levy a local school tax of from $1.00 
to $1.50 depending upon the type of dis- 
trict. Apparently the state regards the 
education of a child in a rural school 
district as worth only from one-half to 
three-fourths as much as the education of 
a city child. 

In 1946 the General Assembly will be 
asked to correct this situation and to put 
all the boys and girls of Kentucky on an 
equal basis as far as permissive local 
school support is concerned. This can 
be done by the passage of permissive leg- 
islation which will make the maximum 
tax rate for school purposes $1.50 on 
each $100 assessed valuation of property 


subject to taxation, in all school districts . 


in Kentucky regardless of size or type. 
Such permissive legislation would end 
discrimination against the rural child 
and would enable the citizens of any 
school district through their duly elected 
boards of education to make whatever 
effort they desire locally to support good 
schools, within the $1.50 tax limitation. 
The tax would be purely optional and not 
mandatory and such legislation would 
simply extend to all school districts the 
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privilege now enjoyed by districts em- 
bracing cities of the third and fourth 
classes. 

The only argument advanced against 
this proposal is that the tax rate will be 
doubled in certain school districts. This 
is actually not true. The right to fix tax 
levies will be left in the local district 
right where it is now. Nearly one-fourth 
of the school districts of Kentucky have 
had the privilege of levying up to $1.50 
for school purposes for many years and 
yet the great majority of these districts 
do not even approach such a levy for the 
present school year. 

If Kentucky is to advance economic- 
ally it must first raise the educational 
level of its citizens. To raise the educa- 
tional level of its citizens it must invest 
more money in education. Of the 25 
states ranking highest in educational ex- 
penditures in 1941-42, 19 ranked in the 
upper half of the states in items measur- 
ing educational achievement. Of the 25 
states ranking highest in educational 
achievement in the same year, 20 ranked 
in the upper half of the states in items 
measuring their well-being. 

In 1946 the K.E.A. is requesting the 
General Assembly to increase the states 
appropriation to public education at all 
levels and to permit a local school tax 
rate of not more than $1.50 in all school 
districts of Kentucky. This program is 
fair and just and deserves the support of 
all forward looking Kentuckians. 
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Teachers, Too—Can Learn to Write! 


Jr may nor BE absolutely necessary 

to forget you are a teacher, in order 
to do a good job of writing—but it usu- 
ally helps! 

“Teachers often write as though they 
were attempting to impress readers with 
their vocabularies rather than their ideas. 
They may say, for example, that some- 
thing is an inescapable conclusion when 
they only mean that it is a good idea! 

“Such writing makes tiresome 
reading. It drives readers away 
from the pages of our educational 
magazines. And in this way many 
thousands of our teachers are being 
deprived of new ideas and informa- 
tion which they need so much, and 
which they would welcome in more 
readable form.” 

It is with this kind of “shaking up” 
that Edgar Dale, a leading authority in 
the field of reading and audio-visual 
communication, introduces teacher audi- 
ences to the problems of writing for pub- 
lication. His conclusions are based upon 
extended studies of readability, con- 
ducted in the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of The Ohio State University. 


Dr. Dale’s statements, as quoted above, 
were taken from his opening remarks be- 
fore a workshop for the editors of jour- 
nals of the state education associations, 
held last July at the University of Chi- 
cago. The workshop was sponsored by a 
nationally known foundation to improve 
the services of state teachers’ journals 
and especially their services on behalf of 
rural communities. 


The Reader Comes First 
Have your readers clearly in mind, is 
the first Edgar Dale rule. Don’t forget 
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By Epcar DALE 
as told to Walter Maxwell 


Secretary, Arizona Education Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


that in any audience of readers there are 
many different individuals and groups 
with varying interests and problems. 
Suppose, for example, that you plan to 
write an article for the Kentucky School 
Journal. Remember that your journal is 
received by both men and women (but 
by many more women than men); it is 
sent to teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and school board members—to 
those in cities, in towns, and in rural 
areas—and this list includes only a few 
of the many classifications of readers. 
How many of these different groups of 
people do you want to read your article 
and act upon its suggestions? All of 
them, you may say. Or, you may decide 
that your article can be made to appeal 
only to certain groups of readers. But 
have your readers in mind, for your arti- 
cle will probably be read only by those 
who feel that you are talking in their 
language and about their problems. 
Short and . . . To the Point 
“Tt is far better to err on the side of 
making things simple and definite than 
in the overuse of abstractions and gen- 
eralities,”” Dr. Dale advises. “This means 
short sentences (averaging 20 words or 
less). It means limiting complex sen- 
tences and prepositional phrases to a 
minimum. It means a generous use of 
examples and illustrations. And, above 
all, it means selecting words with care 
and trying constantly to use words which 
are short and have specific meanings. 
“We write utilize when we could just 
as well write use. We say that something 
is manifest, when we could simply say 
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that it is true. We no longer try to do 
things, we always endeavor to do them. 

“It would be a good idea to fine writ- 
ers for the unnecessary use of such 
phrases as: There is a tendency for . . . 
it cannot be questioned that . . . it is 
something to note that . . . it cannot be 
denied that . . . we must take cognizance 
of the fact that . . . Special penalties 
should also be charged those who use 
hackneyed phrases and those who will 
not limit themselves to but a single ‘crisis’ 
or ‘challenge’ to an article.” 

A principal weakness among 
those who write for the journals of 
the state education associations, 
thinks Dr. Dale, is that their contri- 
butions are too long—too long to 
attract and hold the interest of the 
average reader. It is his opinion that 
our magazines need to have many 
features of 1000 words or less, and 
very few articles as long as 1400 
words. (This article contains 1128 
words.) He also recommends the 
use of a great many more short fea- 
tures with from 500 to 700 words. 
“Be brief and to the point. You'll get 

more game by using a rifle than by using 
a shotgun.” 


Further Suggestions for Writers 
Other suggestions for writers, listed by 
Dr. Dale, include the following: 
1. Make sure that the logic of the 
material is clear. 


All you can put across in a single 
article is one big idea and two or 
three sub-ideas. 


Break up your material into easily 
understood parts. 


Use question-and-answer methods. 
Personalize your materials. 


Keep technical language down to 
essential and important terms. 
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MONEY 


when you need ct! 
How to borrow $100, $200 or more 


without endorsers 


F YOU run short of cash at any time, just get in touch with 
Household Finance. Here you can borrow on your mere 
Promise to repay. No endorsers, no bankable security needed! 
Just tell us how much money you need and the payment 
schedule you prefer. 
Borrow by mail 
You see below what convenient payment schedules you have 
to choose from. Payments shown include both principal and 
charges. Charges are made only for the actual time you have 
the money. The sooner you repay the less your loan costs. 
Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household office. 
Or send the coupon to learn how you can borrow by mail— 
quickly and simply. 
Schools use these helps 
Household’s practical booklets on buying and budgeting, now 
widely used by schools and colleges, will help you stretch your 
income. Ask or write for free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
12 








3 8 10 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 


$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 
75 26.54 


100 35.38 
125 44.14 
150 52.89 





$ 7.13 
10.70 


$ 9.24 $ 5.87 | $ 5.03 

13.86 8.81 7.55 
11.75 
14.64 
17.49 


200 70.30 
250 87.70 

300 105.10 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—“Coyeoration, ncorporaled — 


est. 1878 


23.14 
28.76 
34.36 





























Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAckson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiang 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bldg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
ee ee ee an anaes ana 
Send coupon for free infermation. No obligation to bor- 
row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. 
Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated, K88 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your booklet: ‘How to Get 
oan.” I understand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Months | 
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Amount I wish to borrow $ 
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Avoid using troublesome non-tech- 

nical terms. 

. Use examples and_ illustrations 
freely. (But don’t carry figures of 
speech to extremes, and don’t use 
too many different figures of speech 
in presenting one idea.) 

8. Summarize at appropriate points 

throughout your material. 

Some have contended that teachers do 
not like materials which are prepared for 
faster, easier reading—that this is a kind 
of “spoon feeding” which implies that 
teachers are unable to cope with more 
dificult materials. But Dr. Dale dis- 
agrees. 

“Teachers are busy people and 
must do much of their reading ‘on 
the run’ or during such leisure mo- 
ments as they can find. True, most 
of them can master involved and 
difficult materials. But will they— 
or should they have to? 

“After all, it is the writer’s job to 
present his ideas in such a way that 
they can be clearly understood by 
as many people as possible. To com- 
municate his ideas effectively, he 
must aid the reader at every turn. 
And it is surprising what complex 
ideas can be grasped with compara- 
tive ease, when presented by skilled 
writers. 

“Our professional publications must 
compete for the teacher’s reading time 
with many popular magazines and books, 
written in many interesting and easy-to- 
understand styles by those skilled in suc- 


cessful writing. The Reader’s Digest, for 
example, can be easily read by persons 
with tenth grade ability in reading. Yet 
this magazine is probably more widely 
read by teachers than any other publica- 
tion. So it is absurd to say that teachers 
do not prefer reading materials which 
can be read rapidly and with a maximum 
of understanding.” 


Need for Writers 

Many teachers have ideas which would 
be of value to others. Potentially, many 
are good writers, but they have never 
made the effort to become really effective 
writers. 

It is this reserve of talent among teach- 
ers that Dr. Dale believes can be called 
upon to fill the growing needs of the 
journals of the state education associa- 
tions. The editors of the state journals, 
fresh from last summer’s workshop at 
which Dr. Dale was consultant, are will- 
ing to aid writers in every possible way. 
Manuscripts submitted will be carefully 
edited, and the editors will offer sugges- 
tions on how such contributions may be 
improved—or how ideas can be more ef- 
fectively developed for publication. 

Why don’t you begin today to outline 
a short article for publication in some 
future issue of the Kentucky School Jour- 
nal? 





Capital must be made available for the 
sound development of latent resources 
and productive capacity in relatively un- 


developed areas. 
—Cordell Hull 


K. E. A. CONVENTION 
will be held in Louisville, Ky. 
April 10, 11, 12, 1946. 
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SILICONE RUBBER 


SILICONE RUBBER, new product of the 
G.E. Research Laboratory, re- 
tains its elastic properties at 
temperatures from minus 60 to 
575 degrees F. A silicone rubber 
gasket, after operating contin- 
uously at 300 degrees F. for 300 
hours in a turbosupercharger, 
like the one on the right, is still 
so soft that it can be used again. 


The use of rubber is limited 
because at low temperatures it is 
brittle and smashes like glass, 
while at high temperatures it 
melts or burns. But the new 
silicone rubber will take violent 
jolts and even though it may 
get very hot, or cold, will not 
lose its elasticity. 


SILICON-OXYGEN BACKBONE. Closely related to carbon, silicon is present in 
sand and glass, which are highly resistent to heat. Both elements can 
form long chain-like molecules called polymers. Organic polymers, 
such as natural and synthetic rubber, have as a backbone a string of 
carbon atoms. Silicone is also a polymer, but its backbone is a series 
of units each consisting of.a silicon and oxygen atom. 


CH; CH; CH, 


BCH HB CH HE CHB 
| | | 


Cee Oe — C= CC-G-C = i Medion = soit oi 


CH; CH; CH; H 
SILICONE POLYMER 


HH HH H 
CARBON POLYMER 


RESEARCH IN SILICONE rubber con- 
tinues. Before the war, work was 
already being done in this field. 
War needs hastened the com- 


This replacement of the carbon backbone with silicon-oxygen mercial development of sili- 
linkages improves—in most instances—thermal stability. 
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cones. They take the forms of a_ 
plastic as soft as putty which will 
bounce as high as rubber; an 
electrical insulating compound 
that will operate continuously 
without charring at high tem- 


‘ peratures; oils with almost un- 


changing viscosity which remain 
liquid and non-volatile as tem- 
perature changes; and vapors 
which make fabrics and ceram- 
ics water-repellent. 


In its present’ state of develop- 
ment, silicone rubber is not suit- 
able for uses that require high 
tensile strength. But the research 
in silicone rubber is not over. 
“Silicone chemistry,” so parallel 
to “carbon chemistry,” has pos- 


_sibilities which stagger the im- 
“agination. 


This advertisement is one of a series, 


‘designed as a service to teachers of 


question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric C , Sch tady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
958-60E-211 
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Do You Look Like A School Teacher? 


. Is PLENTY of evidence today 
that success is partly dependent upon 
looking successful—in other words, be- 
ing appropriately dressed for the activ- 
ity in which one is engaged. You've 
heard the comment, “She looks like a 
school teacher”. What does a school 
teacher look like? Is her personal ap- 
pearance the badge of her profession, or 
is this a wrong conception? 

Curious to know how students them- 
selves feel about the personal appearance 
of their teachers, Mrs. Edna Emerson, 
clothing teacher in a large New York 
City high school and chairman of the 
Committee on Dress for Personality of 
the Personality Guidance Counselors As- 
sociation, recently asked sixty-four of 
her students to answer the following ques- 
tion: 

“What has impressed you most about 
the appearance of your teachers this 
year?” 

The students who answered the ques- 
tion obviously were frank and uninhib- 


ited in their comments as can be seen 


from the following summary: 
CRITICAL 

CLOTHES 

General 


37 Lack of Neatness 
5 Uneven hem line 
5 Clothes stained 
2 Buttons missing 
2 Crooked stocking seams 


By Harriet S. ZUCKER 
New York City 


12 Drab, dark and ugly—or faded 
2 Clashing shades 
Fit 
10 Too tight for figure 
5 Too baggy or long 
Accessories 
3 Too much and cheap jewelry 
3 Too much perfume 
1 Bedraggled flowers 
General 
15 Freshness, crispness 
5 Variety 
Style 
37 Simple, tailored suits and dresses 
Colors 
9 Navy costume, effective 
7 Well-blended, not too flashy, 
harmonious 
4 Green dress attractive 
3 Gray costume effective 
3 Black with a contrast 
Fit 
10 Well-fitted or enhancing figure 
Accessories 
16 Blouse or dickey, trim, simple 
8 Costume jewelry simple, well-chosen 
1 Sensible shoes (Oxfords) 


GROOMING OF PERSON 
General 
6 Sloppy appearance 
Make-up 
8 Too much or badly applied 
Hair 
16 Untidy—not combed-looking 
2 Fusses with hair 
Posture and Figure 
1 Bulges in wrong spots 
1 No Supporting garments 


14 Wears same clothes day in and day 1 Carriage poor 
out—monotonous 1 Tugs at girdle 
Style General 
12 Too young—like teen-agers 8 Well-groomed, neat 
(sweaters, etc.) Make-up 
10 Dowdy or old fashioned 6 Moderate, carefully applied, 
9 Too fancy, elaborate natural-looking 
Colors Hair 
13 Too loud or gaudy 3 Tidy, neat, well-groomed 
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Such comments as—“I just couldn’t listen 
to the subject she taught—one look at her face 
and you felt sorry for her” contrasted with 
“Her crisp, attractive appearance made me 
enjoy that class just to look at her”—or “I 
never cared for English but I found it very 
interesting that term because she dresses so 
attractively that it brightened up the room.” 

Sometimes we forget just how effective our 
teaching can be. We stress the importance of 
personal grooming for students and then find 





they naturally apply the principles of good 


a ance to those about them—includi 
the fosaey. Which is just another Bear 
it’s so important to make the most of our own 
personal grooming. 

Judging by these comments, the students 
don’t take it for granted—thank goodness— 
that teachers must have a special look peculiar 
to the profession. They expect us to look like 
the attractive personalities we like to think 
we are! 





Principles Underlying the Successful 


Use of Visual Aid 


LTHOUGH THE TERM “Visual Educa- 
tion” is of recent origin as far as 
educational literature is concerned, the 
principle involved is very old. It is prob- 
ably the oldest method of conveying 
thoughts and ideas. Man from the very 
beginning, by means of signs, gestures 
and crude imitations, has learned to con- 
vey his thoughts. 

Even in formal education Visual Aids 
have been used for hundreds of years. 
Sand, slate and boards were forerunners 
to our present blackboards. Real objects 
and specimens have always been used to 
convey thoughts. While primitive man 
knew nothing of the motion picture, elec- 
tric globe, film strip or slide lantern he 
knew the real value of the original and 
basic form of visual teaching. Dent de- 
fines visual teaching as “all materials 
used in the classroom or any other teach- 
ing situation to facilitate the understand- 
ing of the written or spoken word.” Vis- 
ual education in the judgment of many 
school administrators and teachers is 
ready for new and important develop- 
ments. In most schools the steps taken 
so far are of early childhood and in- 
fancy. 
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By W. G. KirtTLey 


Principal Minerva High School, 
Minerva, Ky. 
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Let us consider some principles that 
should hold a foremost place in our 
thoughts when launching a program in 
Visual Education. 

1. An intelligent and cooperative fac- 
ulty support should be developed. The 
first step in the introduction and develop- 
ment of a program of visual education is 
the instruction of the teachers so they 
will become intelligent and cooperative 
supporters of it. Without this support 
the program will certainly fail. 

The education of the faculty may be 
promoted by such devices as: 

a. Review of literature on the subject. 

b. General faculty discussion. 

c. Reports of practices in other 
schools. 

d. Actual handling and manipulation 
of machinery. 

2. Visual Aid materials should be 
carefully selected. There is as much 
logic in using care in the selection of 
Visual Aid materials as there is in the 
selection of textbooks, seats, and other 
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equipment utilized by the school. 
Wherever possible these aids should be 
selected by the teachers who will use 
them most. Great care should be used in 
the selection of equipment in order to 
purchase the devices most useful to the 
particular school program. Much in- 
formation concerning items to be pur- 
chased may be obtained from catalogues, 
advertisements, exhibits, samples and 
other users of equipment. 

McKown and Roberts state “the suit- 
ability of a particular article should be 
judged on the basis of such questions as 
the following: 

a. Specifically, for what educational 
purposes is it designed? 

b. Is the material that it presents re- 
liable and authentic? 

c. Is the educational element overshad- 
owed by the dramatic or the spectacular? 

d. Can it be used effectively by or for 
the pupils for whom it is designed? 

e. Is it free from undesirable advertis- 
ing or propaganda? 

f. Is it easily and conveniently oper- 
ated, manipulated, handled or used? 

g. Is the price reasonable? How does 
it compare with the price of other similar 
products? 

h. Is it well made mechanically? 
Durable? 

i. Can repairs and replacements be 
obtained easily? 

j. Is there any possibility of danger 
in the using of it? 

k. Will it represent an attractive and 
respected piece of equipment? 

l. Is the meng that en it re- 
liable?” 

3. Teachers must know how to use the 
available aids most effectively. We must 


accept the fact that each aid has its own. 


particular function. It can be used per- 
haps to a greater advantage in some set- 
tings than others. For some subjects or 
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units the motion picture may be used 
more effectively, while in others the 
slide, flat picture, chart or specimen may 
represent a better aid. Thus a knowledge 
of each particular aid is essential. There 
are certain techniques that are more or 
less established in the use of aids as there 
are lesson assignments, examinations and 
discussion. Each teacher must not only 
have a knowledge of these but also must 
have some skill in using them at the right 
time. 

4. Teacher preparation is absolutely 
necessary. One of the main reasons that 
disappointing results are often obtained 
from the use of visual aids is lack of 
preparation on the part of the teacher. 
A teacher must first familiarize herself 
with her teaching devices. A good teach- 
er would not go before her class without 
a thorough knowledge of her subject mat- 
ter; likewise, she should not attempt to 
use visual aids until she has acquainted 
herself with them. She should preview 
slides and film strips and use the Teach- 
er’s Guide which accompanies many of 
them so as to become perfectly familiar 
with their content. 

Many times the pupils derive little 
from the visual instruction because they 
do not have sufficient information on the 
subject to be able to appreciate it. To 
avoid this the teacher should lead her 
discussions and make her assignments 
to include the topics which correlate with 
the visual lesson. 

In preparing a lesson the following 
outline may prove helpful: 

. a. Teacher preparation. 
. b. Discussion and pupil assignment. 

c. Use of visual aids. 

d. Summary. 

e. Another showing of visual aids if 
necessary. 

. f. Evaluation. 
5. Adequate pupil preparation is also 
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CORONET EDUCATES FOR LIVIN if 


“Does Russia want 


To Jim, Russia was just another’ isolated //4 i 


history lesson, with no real bearing on his jg 
life. Then this question in a recent Coronet 


article aroused his curiosity, and he¥ 
learned about an influential power, able q 
to color future history with its political ¥ 


doctrines. By showing Jim the connection 
between the large world and his small 
one—Coronet helped him to see the con- 
nection between learning history and liv- 
ing it. 

Throughout the country, thousands of 
students like Jim are seeing, through a 
Coronet window, how the facts of educa- 
tion blend into the pattern of everyday 
living. Their teachers have found that 
Coronet increases students’ respect for 
classroom lessons by taking them out of 
the classroom and relating education 
to life. 


Through Coronet’s “Education for Living,” 
Jim learned how important the study of 
social science was to his own future. 
Similar experiences with Coronet could 
be cited in connection with every other 
school subject. In the breadth and vitality 
of Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, special 
features, Picture Stories and Game Books, 
teachers everywhere are finding the per- 
fect companion for their classroom plan 
of educating for living. 


Order Coronet for YOUR students—by 
filling in the coupon and mailing it to 
Coronet’s Education Department TODAY. 


—FREE! 
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necessary. The preparation by the teach- 
er and the exposure of children to the 
visual aids will not by some mysterious 
process teach them. For learning to take 
place there must be preparation on the 
part of the pupil. This preparation may 
precede the showing of the visual aid or 
follow it, depending on the type of les- 
son to be taught. If the aid introduces a 
problem or shows results from which 
causes are to be deduced, the preparation 
should follow the use of the aid; but, if 
the aid introduces a situation perfectly 
unfamiliar to the child, the preparation 
should precede the showing. The pupil 
may gain a smattering of the subject by 
viewing the aid, but a lasting, thorough 
knowledge of the subject requires study 
on the part of the child. 

6. Too many aids should not be used. 
In the past too few aids have been used 
in the classroom, however, there is a 
possibility that too many aids may be 
used by the teacher who may become en- 
thusiastic. This danger is due to the fact 
that teachers may consider the aids as a 
sure cure for instructional “ills” or to 
the desire of some teachers to prove their 
ability to be progressive by using new de- 
vices in teaching. We should use an ade- 
quate amount of visual materials yet not 
so freely as to cause confusion instead 
of clarification. We must accept the fact 
that not everything needs to be illustrated. 
One very good illustration is worth more 
than a score of unrelated ones even 
though they may prove to be interesting 
to the pupils. It should also be said that 
“it is well to stress the point that a multi- 
plicity of devices or even the using of 
them does not necessarily represent a 
well balanced program.” 

7. Visual aid is not a separate sub- 
ject. Visual aid is a part of the method of 
presenting the materials, knowledge and 
ideals in science, literature and other 
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fields. Through visual aids these sub- 
jects are made more clearly and easily 
understood. Visual aids do not exist sepa- 
rately, they are only aids to instruction. 
As mentioned ‘before, devices are only 
supplementary. Listening to and reading 
about will always be done, yet they can 
be done more effectively through the use 
of Visual Aids. 

8. Discourage the idea that visual in- 
struction is a picture show. The program 
of visual instruction can be defeated in 
the community by the idea of a picture 
show. Again, the responsibility is largely 
the teacher’s. A teacher should always 
refer to the period as one of visual in- 
struction and not a picture show. Dale 
expresses the same point of view with 
a different, though wholly practical em- 
phasis. He complains “that the assembly 
of children in an auditorium has a ten- 
dency to stimulate what he calls the en- 
tertainment atmosphere. The assembly 
room is likely to provide a poor psycho- 
logical background for serious thinking 
inasmuch as students are accustomed to 
be grouped in an auditorium for amuse- 
ment purposes.” At times a picture show 
should be given that the child might see 
for itself the difference between a picture 
for pleasure only and a picture that car- 
ries with it the responsibility of prepara- 
tion and learning. Another way to dis- 
courage the “picture show” idea is in 
the community meeting. Here visual in- 
struction should be explained to the pa- 
trons by one who understands its advan- 
tages. Lastly, the teacher must watch her- 
self that she does not let it drift into a 
picture show. 

9. Aids should be continuously eval- 
uated by those who use them. Aids are 
used for one purpose—to render more 
efficient service. To measure this efh- 
ciency in visual instruction, a check-up 
should follow each use of the devices. 
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This check-up may be a written test or 
reports from different members of the 
class, but perhaps the quickest and most 
thorough evaluation is the question and 
answer method. While this test is to be 
given primarily for the teacher’s evalua- 
tion of her work, it also serves as an in- 
centive for the pupils to be more ob- 
servant and creates within them the idea 
that there is a responsibility in addition 
to the enjoyment. 

10. Healthy community support of the 
program should be developed. Commu- 
nity support is very essential to the de- 
velopment of an efficient school program. 
This is true because it represents the 
community’s most important business 
and this support will come slowly unless 
steps are taken to promote it. Since Vis- 
ual Aids are a definite part of the educa- 
tional policy the program must be repre- 
sented so as to merit and gain wholesome 
support. This program of community 
support can be promoted by the use of 
bulletins, letters and literature sent home 
to the parents. Demonstrations before or- 
ganizations and newspaper publicity are 
helpful. The campaign should not be in 
the form of high pressure selling project 
but should be dignified and serious. An- 
other medium of obtaining community 
support is represented by the stories car- 
ried home by the children. When the 
school has succeeded in the selling of 
an idea to the children the community 
support will usually follow. 

(Note) The writer wishes to express 
his appreciation to Miss Lillian Walling- 
ford, Principal of Washington Junior 
High School, Miss Maude Pollitt and 
Miss Vivian Wood, elementary teachers 
in Mason County for their cooperation 
in the preparation of this paper. 
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Teaching with motion pictures makes it 
easier for the student to absorb knowl- 
edge—easier to retain what he has learned 
—easier to convey more knowledge in 
less time. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now 
afford the most complete and authentic 
collection of professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion pictures ever 
designed for educational purposes — and 
on reasonable terms. 


Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan permits 
you to acquire a film library now—when 
you need it—even on a small budget—with 
year-to-year payments as low as film 
rentals—and with no liability beyond the 
budget year. 


Write today for information about this 
plan. Ask to see previews of available 
films — with no obligation on.your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 





231 West Short Street 
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Psychologize Your Teaching 


Introduction 


eres ARE CERTAIN indisputable prin- 
ciples involved in teaching which all 
successful teachers employ, consciously 
or unconsciously. It is unthinkable that 
any teacher, worthy of his salt, should 
go on teaching day after day without giv- 
ing serious thought to the main theories 
of learning. Of course, there are some 
who, by a “rule of thumb” process, seem 
to succeed in getting excellent results. 

There have been great and good teach- 
ers in the past like Ezekiel Cheever, Mark 
Hopkins, Horace Mann and a host of 
others. These men were pioneers in their 
field. Their success lay largely in the 
fact that they knew sound principles of 
teaching. They would have been great 
teachers today, or, for that matter, in any 
generation. Today with the fund of in- 
formation which we have in the field of 
pedagogy, there is little excuse for the 
average teacher remaining average. 

Psychology, the baby of all the 
sciences, has thrown more light on the 
subject of teaching than all the other 
subjects combined. It has taught us some- 
thing of the nature of the child, his 
adaptabilities, his emotions, his intel- 
lectual potentialities, his “flair” for a 
particular line of work, how he fails, 
and how he succeeds. 


Every Child Should Succeed in 
Something 

Now, let us lay down a principle which 
is indispensable in the teaching process. 
All work should be brought down to the 
level of the child so that he might have 
the opportunity to achieve some suc- 
cesses. This goes for persons on any 
level, from the kindergarten through the 
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graduate level. It is as necessary as the 
air we breathe. No student, even in col- 
lege, should be allowed to enroll in a 
class if, as we say, “the cards are stacked 
against him.” The system is at fault nine 
times out of ten if failure is the result. 
To use a handy expression of one of my 
colleagues, “We must put the fodder 
down where the calves can get it.” 

There is a corollary to the above prin- 
ciple. Let the reader take time out and 
ask himself this question, “Who is the 
best teacher I have had?” Let us venture 
the answer for the reader. Is it not the 
teacher who saw some particular merit in 
you when others failed to do so? The 
teacher with the real teacher’s heart will 
teach every child, every student as 
though he were teaching him for an im- 
portant position in life. Our schools all 
over the land have had many “surprises.” 
After teaching now for twenty-four years 
I have found that many whom I had 
thought would “go places and do things,” 
have done little or nothing. On the other 
hand, many who have not shown they pos- 
sess what we want in college have sur- 
prised us by succeeding. 


The Test of Real Teaching 


A daily question which all teachers 
should ask is this: How much of what | 
have attempted today can be used by my 
students? When we put this test to our 
classroom procedures we shall get our 
courses down to the bedrocks of the es- 
sentials. 

Kilpatrick has something to say here 
for us which is worth considering, “We 
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Kids sure do know how to get together and 
get things going. Young folks long ago found 
that the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is a swell ice-breaker. Have a2 Coke 
gets over quickly with everybody. All America 
knows it as an invite to get together and give 


with the good news. 
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learn only what we live.” If it’s English, 
let’s live it; if it’s history, let’s live it; if 
it’s education, let’s live it. There are few 
worthwhile theories which cannot be put 
into action. Perhaps some one will say 
that the writer is of the old school—an 
outright pragmatist. We have no quarrel 
to pick with the theorist who blazes the 
trails by setting up his abstract theories. 
It is necessary to have theories, premises 
and the like. Time has always used them 
for stepping stones for further advances. 
Usually, in the course of time, the fal- 
lacious theories are discarded. The crux 
of our statements here is that we need 
to get these different theories down to 
earth so that our students can effect an 
arrangement between the “cause and ef- 
fect” of things. This is the chief weak- 
ness of most of the teachers whom I have 
observed. Unless one has a rich fund of 
information from which to illustrate his 
theories, as Dewey says, “One might as 
well say that he has sold when no one 


ONLY THE FINEST 
INEMATERIALS 
IN WORKMANSHIP 


PLZ Y 


improved through research in Optionics to give a 
new realism never before obtained . . . clearer, 

images than have heretofore been possible 
. . - cooler, quieter operation with simplified controls. 
That is why forward looking educators have chosen 
B&H equipment for the motion pic- 
ture program that will play a vital 
part in tomorrow’s educational sys- 


tem. 

Take this first step—order NOW 
and be prepared for your visual edu- 
cation program. School orders are 
being filled rapidly in sequence of 
receipt. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


178 Walnut Street 911 Main Street 








has bought as to say he has taught when 


no one has learned.” “Men do not 
gather figs from thorns, nor grapes from 
thistles” is a truism which can well be 
applied to teaching. 

Abraham Lincoln would have been a 
prince among teachers, because after set- 
ting forth a principle or an abstract truth, 
he followed it up closely with a homely 
illustration. He shuttled from the ab- 
stract to the concrete. 

Theories Versus Laws of Learning 

Some educators have made the mis- 
take of calling the theories of learning 
the laws of learning. No theory can ever 
become a law until it has become an ab- 
solute fact. In view of this statement, it 
is easily seen, that if one takes the point 
of view that these theories are laws, how 
they could block further educational 
progress. A law is final; a theory is a 
suggested trend or possibility. Educa- 
tional theories are at best intelligent 
guesses as to how the nervous organism 
reacts to any given situation. 

For the convenience of the reader we 
shall list about ten of the most important 
theories of learning. They are:* 

1. Exercise and effect (the Greeks 
called the latter, “the pain and 
pleasure theory of learning”) 


2. Intensity 6. Diminishing returns 

3. Frequency 7: Retention and recall 
8. Association 

whence 9. Maturation 

5. Primacy 10, Generalization” 


Perhaps some will want to list others, 
or to combine some of the above theories, 
since they are closely linked together. 


1. We would suggest that the student of education 
examine these theories carefully with the view of 
on co pertinent illustrations for each one 
isted, 

2. Burton has set up five major types of learning, 
such as: 


1. Sensori-motor 4. Problem-solving 
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The teacher who teaches any subject, on 
any level, will want to understand these 
theories, what bearing they have on the 
learning process. It is not enough for 
one to know, for example, that “a bond 
is strengthened with use, and disinte- 
grates with non-use,” but he must have 
ample illustrations to show what this the- 
ory means, and how it operates in mas- 
tering any of the skills required in our 
program. 

The best teachers whom the writer 
knows are those who have this reservoir 
of experience which enriches the teach- 
ing process immeasurably. 

The Parable of the Sower 

Let us remember that age neither 
credits nor discredits a thing. There are 
many eternal principles in teaching which 
shall never grow old. One should look 
at the teachings of the Master teacher 
who used the vine, the tree, the seasons, 
the lost coin, the leavened lump, and 
scores of other illustrations. If this is 
“putting old wine into new bottles,” then 
we need to go back and study his psy- 
chology, how he used illustrations on the 
level with his disciples’ experiences. 

If one is interested in the ultimate out- 
come of his teaching he may well turn to 
Matthew 13:3-8, and read the Parable of 
the Sower, who “went forth to sow.” It 
is the best picture obtainable relative to 
what is happening to our teaching. 

If the Great Teacher obtained these re- 
sults from His teachings, then we, who 
are teachers, should be satisfied if we can 
get a reasonable number of kindred 
spirits who understand and appreciate 
what we are trying to do. The Parable 
of the Sower has given the writer much 
hope. It has served to stabilize his atti- 
tude towards the outcomes in the business 
of teaching. Those teachers who are in- 
clined to become discouraged should 
read this Parable anew, and if possible, 
plumb its depths. 
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WHISTLES and bells saluted a new era on V-J 
Day. On that same day, Winston entered into 
a contract with this Journal to resume your favor- 
ite advertising column—WrnsToN FLAsHEs. 

PPIX 
FOOTBALL was so popular in China during the 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-25 A.D.) that the first 
rule book had to be printed to guide the teams. 

AP 
MOVING AHEAD, sixth grade book in Easy 
Grow TH IN READING, is just off press; the first 
printing is exhausted by advance orders. 

row 
RADIO-SONDE Equipment—a tiny broadcast- 
ing unit parachutes to earth after its helium 
balloon explodes in the stratosphere. The temper- 
ature, humidity and pressure at each line have 
been transmitted to a receiving station and the 
most formidable obstacles to high altitude flying 
are thereby eliminated. 

“oo 
QUANTITATIVE thinking is the keynote of the 
already famous ArituMetic WE Uss series. Pupil 
growth in quantitative thinking is the motivating 
idea behind the eight books for Grades 2 through 9. 

OPP 
SUGAR cost George Washington $1.00 per pound 
in 1778; John Adams was paying $4.00 per pound 
in 1797. Rationing did have its advantages! 

a ad 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II, by Francis Tre- 
velyan Miller and a staff of 200 editors, is destined 
to become the definitive one-volume chronicle of 
the recent great conflict. 

a a 
LEXICOGRAPHER—“A harmless drudge,” de- 
fined Dr. Samuel Johnson who wrote an English 
Dictionary that was to dominate the field for more 
than a century. Write to the home office for an 
interesting historical “‘short-short” about THE 
Winston Dictionary, “the modern authority.” 

“om 
PRAYER for Armistice Day, 1945. ‘‘ ‘With the 
help of Thy Grace, we firmly resolve’ never to 
minimize the supreme sacrifice of those boys of 
1918 who ‘poured out the sweet red wine of youth’ 
in the lost cause of winning a ‘war to end wars’.”’ 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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Things Teachers Can and Should Do as Preparation for Peace 
Abroad and Prosperity at Home in the Post-War Period 
Important Objectives to Develop in Young People 


l. 


2. 
3. 


ie 


8. 


An interest in public affairs—domestic and international, an interest that will 
continue after leaving school. 

Attitude of responsibility for general welfare of all Americans in all sections. 
Sound and friendly attitudes towards, and appreciation of people of other 
color, nationalities, and language. 

Desire for justice and fair dealing for all people of all classes and colors, at 
home and abroad. 

Sound economic concepts—such as the essential nature of keeping production 
high and avoidance of waste of time and materials. 

Habits of reading widely and discussing problems of peace and of human 
welfare. 

Habits and skills to enable citizens to recognize propaganda and evaluate in- 
formation given by the press, the radio and in conversation. 

Ideals of service to country and its citizens and to humanity in general. 


Suggestions for Accomplishing the Objectives 


a 


2. 
3. 


10. 


28 


Utilize every opportunity to develop appropriate attitudes and ideals and in- 

terests from kindergarten on. 

Every student, every year, should be enrolled in a daily class in social studies. 

Teach in every subject, in every grade, what Americanism means and the 

meaning of free speech, equal opportunity, welfare of all, and other demo- 

cratic concepts. 

Much of the materials in reading and literature should be selected and adopted 

with these objectives of education for peace in mind. 

In class rooms, home rooms, and elsewhere provide frequent opportunity for 

discussion of these things and for development of desirable attitudes. 

Make much use of newspapers, periodicals, and radio, teaching to evaluate 

critically what is read and heard. 

Train young people to think more and more of national and international af- 

fairs and problems as well as those of the local community. 

Materials in mathematics should deal with problems about other peoples, 

rom lands, their products, their culture, and our economic relationships with 
em. 

Turn children’s attention more to the general welfare and to the responsibil- 

ities of each citizen and less to what he can do for himeelf personally. 

Guide the child of foreign parentage to respect his own ability in meeting the 

problems which he must face. 
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TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 


HERE'S A CHANCE FOR YOUR ABLER SENIORS (‘4 ft 
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Next June, ten ambitious young men 
... who are high school seniors to- 
day...will begin a 4-year Engi- 
neering Course at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology—with tuition fees and 
part of their living expenses pro- 
vided for in advance! 


They will be the ten winners of 
George Westinghouse Scholarships... 
a 5-year program which includes 4 
years at Carnegie Tech, plus the 
equivalent of 2 years of practical 
work in Westinghouse plants — for 
which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members 
of your Senior Class were among 
these fortunate ten? 


If you have any boys in your grad- 
uating class who...in your judg- 
ment...can rank high in scholarship 


and leadership, encourage them to 
enter this competition, without delay. 


Final selection of winners of George 
Westinghouse Scholarships (valued 
at $1,850 each) is based upon ap- 
plicants’ general ability, engineering 
aptitude and qualities of leadership. 


Of course, they will be under no 
obligation to enter Westinghouse em- 
ployment after graduation, nor does 
Westinghouse promise such employ- 
ment. 


Scholarship applications must be 
received by February 1, 1946. So urge 
your abler Seniors to write for com- 
plete information, today. Address: 
Supervisor of Scholarships, Educa- 
tional Department (STM-115), 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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Provide situations and experiences in which children may develop desirable 
attitudes in a concrete way and not merely through abstractions. 


Guide the child in working with children of other nationalities. 
Help pupils particularly to understand Russia, China, India, and countries to 


the south of us—their problems, ways of thinking, and their relationships to 
us. 


In high school and elementary school study carefully our patent system, mo- 
nopolies, labor unions, cartels, tariffs, state rights, taxes, etc.—as they affect 
our prosperity, standards of living, and equality of opportunity. 


Every opportunity should be seized to show how dependent we are for our 
welfare, in fact for our very lives, upon others in every part of the world as 
well as upon others in this country. 


Teachers of science should show how science does not support the theory that 
some races or nationalities are inherently superior to others in intelligence or 
humane traits. 


Future citizens should be trained to understand the causes of war, e.g., pro- 
vincialism, ignorance, commercial greed, extreme nationalism, international 
rivalry, distrust and suspicion, ideas of racial or national superiority, etc. 


Future citizens should be trained to see where the next war might start and 
how the likelihood of its starting might be reduced, e.g., a “color” war; mu- 
tual distrust between U. S. and Russia; British, French and Dutch imperial- 
ism; Yankee conceit; Fascism in Spain and Latin America. 


Young people must be taught about the implications of air transportation for 
travel, for trade, and for war. 


Young people must understand the nature and the great power of influences 
and pressure groups which play upon our state and national governments and 
how they affect prosperity, democracy, and peace. 


The basis must be laid for understanding dangers to peace from business con- 
cerns which put profits before peace, general prosperity, and democracy— 
meddling in the affairs of weaker nations. 


In classes in music, in literature, and in science, teachers must teach apprecia- 
tion of the contributions to culture of other peoples. 

All teachers at all times should strive hard to develop attitudes of withhold- 
ing judgment until more facts are known—of keeping their feet on the ground, 
resisting rumor, propaganda and prejudices. 

Young people must learn that a high standard of living, prosperity, and full 
employment are dependent upon wide distribution of purchasing power, min- 
imum strikes, production, use of efficient machines, and is lowered by short 
work weeks, monopolies, and waste of time and goods. 

Young people should be taught to see the fallacies of excessive use of pen- 
sions, P.W.A., and other measures which tend to divert people from producing 
food, clothing, shelter, and other consumer goods. 
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T’S today, and tomorrow, and every 


day—as the boys come home. 


Railroads played a major part in their 
comings and goings. Trains carried 
almost all of them—many of them time 
after time. More than a million a month 
are riding the trains right now. And 
trains successfully handled the even 
bigger job of carrying nine-tenths of 
the mountains of material which they 
needed to win the war. 


The end of the war means many things 
to many people. One thing it means to 
the railroads is a chance to get long- 
denied material for building new 


trains to provide added comfort and 
luxury in swift, safe travel. 


Railroads are at work on these things 
now, today and every day. In that great 
time just starting, they will serve you 
in better style than ever before—but 
with the same responsible and faithful 
performance upon which America has 
learned, both in war and peace, that 
it can rely. 





LET’S FINISH THE JOB 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 











locomotives, new freight cars to AMERICAN RAILROADS 


service — and fine, new passenger 
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Would Kindergarten Training Help 
The Children of Our State? 


hess CRIME WAVE among our youth is 
fast becoming a shocking and dis- 
tressing problem of the 20th century. Are 
we as teachers and administrators going 
to come to the front and help the boys 
and girls of our land to adjust themselves 
to the world in which they live? 

At what age must we begin with the 
children of our country in order to help 
them in the problem of living? Germany 
trained its youth from the day it was 
born, and we can see from this teaching 
that they accomplished the purpose 
which they set out to accomplish. Can- 
not we well heed this example and help 
to shape and mold our children during 
their pre-school years so that they will 
get started in the right stream of life. 

The kindergarten has played an im- 
portant part in the lives of many children 
—but there are not enough children who 
have the advantages of this early train- 
ing. 

Psychologists are sure that a child’s 
pre-school training has much to do with 
his success as an adult. In other words 
a strong foundation means a more sub- 
stantial building—or a good beginning 
is more apt to insure a good end. 

It is only natural that kindergarten 
teachers and supervisors should be en- 
thusiastic about pre-school or kindergar- 
ten training, but there are others who 
know the value derived from this early 
training. Psychologists are agreed that it 
is a shock absorber between the home 
, and the school. College Presidents en- 
dorse it. President P. P. Claxton, of 
Austin Peay State College in Tennessee 
says, “The kindergarten is a garden for 
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By Katuryn WILKinNs LEwIs 


Kindergarten Teacher, John G. Carlisle School 
Covington, Kentucky 
Ky. Secretary, National Kindergarten Ass’n. 


little children, like unto a garden for 
plants, wherein they may grow naturally, 
in direct contact with the soil of mental 
environment, in the free air of individual 
expression, warmed by the sunshine of 
love. Always must there be an expert 
child gardener who lovingly and under- 
standingly orders the individual activi- 
ties of the children into joyous, unselfish 
cooperation, thus making childish play a 
powerful factor in democratic education 
for citizenship in a democratic society. 

The kindergarten has been an impor- 
tant factor in a fundamental revolution 
in educational thought and practice. Em- 
bodied in the higher levels of school life, 
its principles have helped to give life, 
vitality, and unity to the whole system. 
“From life, through life, to life,” is al- 
ways the aim replacing all dead mechani- 
cal routine which has little relation to 
child interest and equally little to the 
problems of life. 

Just now, when we are becoming keen- 
ly conscious of the weakness of our sys- 
tem of education, there is great need for 
thoughtful consideration of kindergarten 
principles. 

War conditions make doubly impor- 
tant the renewal of the kindergarten 
spirit on all education levels and the es- 
tablishment of kindergartens themselves 
for the millions of children who lack ac- 
customed home care. Much wiser it wil! 
be to spend a few million dollars for the 
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efficient care and right education of these 
children now, than the hundreds of mil- 
lions which failure in this will entail. 
We are spending hundreds of billions 
of dollars and hundreds of thousands of 
lives of young men to make possible the 
building of a new world—democratic, 
efficient, harmonious, progressive. On 
our children will devolve the task of 
building. Let us see that they have the 
understanding, the purpose, the skill, and 
the good will, to do this wisely and well.” 

The four above paragraphs as written 
by President Claxton should serve as a 
challenge to every adult in our Com- 
monwealth who is interested in the train- 
ing of the future generation for their 
place in society. 

There are a number of towns and cities 
in our state which have kindergartens but 
there are many more which do not. 

While doing our post-war planning let 
us include the organization of a kinder- 
garten in every school in Kentucky. It 
will pay dividends in the future. 


(If there is no public school kinder- 
garten for the children of your commu- 
nity would you not like to try to help in 
the establishment of one? Publicity ma- 
terial and advice on this subject may be 
obtained without cost by writing to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New 
York or to Kathryn Wilkins Lewis, Ken- 
tucky Field Representative, National 
Kindergarten Association, 119 E. 24th 
St., Covington, Ky.) 





One of the hardest lessons we have to 
learn in this life, and one that many per- 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope 
that they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 


About << 
New-type 
Report Cards 


As teacher alert to changing trends, here 
may be helpful information in views 
Dr. Wm. H. Burton, Harvard University, 
holds about new-type report cards. 
According to Dr. Burton, with shift in 
teaching emphasis from mastery of sub- 
ject matter to individual, new form of 
progress report to parents and pupils is 
inevitable. For, new cards must include 
all phases of pupil growth... intellec- 
tual, physical, social and emotional. 


“This,” Dr. Burton says, “gives a more 
accurate picture of child’s status and 
progress, contains diagnostic comments 
and is more meaningful to all concerned.” 
Also avoids stereotyping. And, flexibility 
permits each school system or school to 
create own formats. rn 


If further interested or care to see nation-wide 
variations of new cards, consult Dr. Burton’s 
book *T'he Guidance of Learning Activities” 
(pp 500-5123) and U. 8. Dept. Education 
Leaflet 41 with supplement Circular 159. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has been 
helpful to millions of people. za1538 








sons never learn, is to see the divine, the 
celestial, the pure, in the common, the 
near at hand-—to see that heaven lies 
about us here in this world. 

—John Burroughs 


Remember this wrapper— it is empty now and 
will stay so until it is 
again practical to pro- 

duce chewing gum of 
such peacetime qual- 
ity and flavor. 
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Teachers’ Salaries Still in Danger 


Ae Is NO LONGER in danger from 
outside enemies. But the end of the 
war has only intensified some of our do- 
mestic problems. One of the greatest of 
these, the danger of Inflation, is more 
critical than ever. If Inflation is let 
loose, teachers will suffer more than any 
other large group. 

If, however, the rank and file of our 
citizens continue to show the self control 
and restraint which they have used dur- 
ing the war itself, all our people on fixed 
incomes will be saved much hardship. 
Teachers’ salaries, though not large, will 
be dependable. The dollar will continue 
to have essentially its old purchasing 
power. 

Nevertheless there is grave danger that 
people will falsely assume that they no 
longer need to buy with care. Many of 
them have money burning holes in their 
pockets—more than a hundred billion 
dollars of it! 

But war depleted our stocks of goods 
so severely that it will be many months 
before there are enough autos, refrig- 
erators, radios, stoves, heating plants, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
electric irons, watches, clocks and other 
“durable goods.” It will be months also 
before there are enough nylons and 
enough clothing at prices which people 
of lower incomes can really afford to 
buy. The same is true of many other 
kinds of goods. 

If people let go of their savings too 
rapidly, try to buy more than is avail- 
able, the tendency for prices to go up- 
ward will be too strong to be held in 


check. 


There are the heaviest of pressures for 
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By Ben H. Darrow 


Director Educational Services, 
Region III—OPA, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


higher prices on ‘reconversion’ items 
(articles the manufacture of which had 
been stopped by war and which are now 
being again produced). Should many 
such increases in price be allowed, there 
is serious danger that the whole price 
line would be shoved upward—higher 
wages making higher prices, causing still 
higher wages to be necessary, etc., in a 
vicious circle. The end result would be 
inflation and a drop in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. This would be a 
major catastrophe to all teachers. 

Now we have, at least temporarily, an 
anti-inflationary pressure at work. The 
reconversion period is bringing tempo- 
rary joblessness to millions of people. 
They are scared, for the moment, and 
will do no “boom buying”. Likewise 
many people still employed have lost ex- 
tra income from the cutback from a 48 
hour week to a 40 hour week. And still 
others are taking jobs at less money than 
their war-time job paid. All of this tends 
to make other people more inclined to 
hold on to their savings. As bad as it is, 
for the people suffering the drop in in- 
come, it nevertheless should serve as a 
helpful warning to those not yet affected 
-—a warning to buy wisely—only what 
they really need and at legal prices. 

When will the danger pass? No one 
can fix the date. It depends on a num- 
ber of variables. In general, it will pass 
when there is such a supply of most items 
that competition can keep the prices down 
where they ought to be. When will that 
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be? Naturally, it will be at different 
dates for different items. At the begin- 
ning of reconversion competent judges 
estimated the needs as follows: 
10,980,000 Automobiles 
10,500,000 Refrigerators 
6,042,000 Washing Machines 
6,352,000 Vacuum Cleaners 
16,755,000 Electric Irons 
7,923,000 Toasters 
41,100,000 Radios 
82,380,000 Clocks and Watches 
10,400,000 Furnaces and Heaters 
14,010,000 Stoves and Ranges 
Teachers and students alike should be 
active observers of the race of the manu- 
facturer to ‘catch up’ with the demands 
for his product and of the simultaneous 
race for reconverted and new enterprises 


Have you seen 
ARITHMETIC 


for Young American 
by Clark et al? 


Have you rated this series in terms 
of the new criteria? 


If you contemplate changing arith- 
metics, we hope you will ask to see 
these books—also the new primary 
number books just off the press. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16 


Represented by 
Shockley Lockridge 
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for boy 
MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
988 CASH AWARDS 
36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news for your students 
in a long time. Now they are eligible to 
try for the awards in the TWO competi- 
tions listed below —if they reside in the 
United States and are between the ages of 
12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. The student builds a miniature 
model Napoleonic Coach to plans we 
furnish. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. The student makes a solid or 
built-up model automobile embodying his 
own ideas of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 

In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


SS ae a ae ea a ay 


I FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN'S GUILD l 


| foundation sponsored by 


I Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 

| Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation, without charge, relative to 

| 0 Napoleonic Coach Competition 
0 Model Car Design Competition 








| Name 











id Address. 





| Subject taught 





| Number of eligible boys in my classes_ 


l 
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to give employment to the millions of 
temporarily jobless workers. To watch 
vital history made in front of their very 
eyes gives incentive to delve more enthu- 
siastically in many subjects taught in any 
school. 


Nor need teachers be observers only. 
They are in strategic positions to help 
hold America steady—to educate our 
citizens on their part in preventing infla- 
tion. To accomplish this, every teacher 
should do the following: 


(a) Inform herself—and keep in- 
formed. Get on mailing lists for OPA 
educational leaflets. (Send a card with 
name and address to her own District 
OPA. If she lacks the address, she can 
obtain it from any War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board.) 


(b) Inform her pupils. An Edu- 
cator’s Kit is obtainable from the Infor- 
mation Panel of her own Board. Graphic 


and authoritative materials will enable 
her to make needed economic facts clear 
to her pupils. 


(c) Assist the PTA and other organ- 
izations in engaging qualified men and 
women as speakers. 


(d) Offer to help man the “Road 
Blocks” Against Inflation—the Informa- 
tion Panels and the Price Control Boards. 
The duties are reasonable, the work re- 


sultful. 


In review, the danger of inflation is 
not over. We may yet meet greater in- 
flationary pressures and be thrown into 
a “boom.” If inflation comes, teachers’ 
loss in purchasing power will bring them 
bitter privation. They can lessen the dan- 
ger by the education and leadership of 
their pupils and their community. Their 
vigorous aid in the battle against infla- 
tion might easily be the deciding factor 
in victory. 


“If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, worthy to be upheld by all the toil or sacrifice that 
the human heart can endure, it ts the cause of education.” 
THE NEW REVISED EDITIONS OF 


PROSE AND POETRY 


(GRADES 7 THROUGH 12) 

These new books for junior and senior high school groups 
keep pace and keep faith with true educational values. They 
retain all the superior features of the older editions, yet they 
have been brought up te TODAY. From the oldest of the 
best-loved classics to literature which has come from World 
War Il, these revised editions present prose and poetry to 
the child according to his age and interest level. 





A definite program of Character-building .. . 
Citizenship Training .. . Emotional Guidance and 
The Development of Thinking World Citizens. 
Like thousands of other teachers, you will be delighted 
with this course. Write today for folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erie Blvd. +: © Syracuse, N. Y. 
Represented by 
MR. ROGER BARKER 





PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler 


THE Lanp oF THE RussIAN PEOPLE by 
Alexander Nazaroff. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 
This newest addition to the “Portraits of the 
Nation Series” adds another to the list of 
books whose purpose is to inform and enter- 
tain young readers about the life in other 
countries. A native-born Russian selects care- 
fully and intelligently the facts of his country 
to present, and he does this in an entertaining 
and enlightening fashion. An especially clear 
picture of the Russian people is included. The 
iorty photographs provide an even clearer 
picture of Russian life. 

“BUILDING A BETTER SOUTHERN REGION 
THROUGH EpucaATION” is the most recent pub- 
lication of the Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence on School Administrative Problems. The 
larger divisions of the monograph deal with 
the challenge of the South for education, 
building and organizing an education to meet 
the challenge, operating a more functional 
program, and assuring improvements through 
continuous evaluation. Every phase of such 
problems comes in for its share of discussion 
and practical application; points relating to 
general planning, community needs, instruc- 
tional procedures, and administrative details 
are of special interest and significance. Be- 
cause of the excellence of presentation and the 
help it offers, this book should be in the hands 
of every person interested in education; it 
should by no means be restricted to those 
living in the South. 

“SOUTHERN STATE AND Local FINANCE 
TRENDS AND THE War” by James W. Martin 
is a scholarly treatment of the subject. Pub- 
lished in March, 1945, it is a product of Van- 
derbilt University Press and the University 
Press. Following are the major points dis- 
cussed: an examination of variations from 
antecedent finance trends; sources of taxes 
collected in state, county, and city; changes 
in tax administration; tendency of nation- 
wide trends in expenditures; trends in inter- 
governmental fiscal relationships; the debt 
picture; changes in budgeting, as necessitated 
by the war; and complete tables showing prac- 
tically every phase of the problem at hand. 
The appendix explains the reliability of the 
statistical data forming the basis of this report. 
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JUVENILE 

PaTRIOT IN THE SADDLE by J. C. Nolan. 
Julian Messner. $2. Older boys and girls, 
particularly boys, will enjoy the vicarious ex- 
periences made possible by this story of a 
young boy from the Tennessee backwoods 
during the War of 1812. All of the elements 
of good storytelling are combined with his- 
torical accuracy and a lesson in patriotism 
that is hard to forget. 

HeRoEs IN PLENTY by Theodora Du Bois. 
Doubleday Doran. $2. Called “The European 
Odyssey of a Boy of Today,” this is the story 
of an English boy who was returning to his 
homeland after a sojourn of two years in the 
United States. The series of adventures which 


You Get CASH 

BENEFITS Right 

at Home When You 
Are Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Why depend upon help that comes only 

when the Doctor advises “Hospital Care?” 
Records show that far more teachers are disabled 
by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. 
Why not enjoy the 10-Way Protection which T.C.U. 
gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day? You are 
protected not only while teaching, but while on 
vacation as well. 


Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 
—Teachers Casualty Underwriters “Cinacin's; nes] 


i am | d in | Ing about 7.0.U. 10-Way Pro- | 
tection. Send me full detalls without obligation. 





Name. 





Address 











1 
! 
I 
! 
-! 


oo eee: NO AGENT WILL CALL —<—-—-—- 
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he experiences are coupled with a lesson in 
fortitude and cleverness, with a vivid picture 
of modern Europe and a peep into the future. 
TBOOKS 

Ginn and Company have just released two 
workbooks to accompany texts published by 
them and previously reviewed in this column. 
One is for the geography “THE AMERICAN 
Nations” by heel and Thomas; the other 
is for “ENGLISH FoR Your Worip” by John- 
son and McGregor, but may be used success- 
gully with any ninth grade English class. 

“MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYONE” and 
“MatHematics Every Day” by Potter and 
ae are _ — ae for — 
and e grades. ey are planned es 
cially yo the student who has trouble =f 
mathematics and succeed in simplification 
without sacrificing interest and completeness. 
Published by Ginn and Company. 

FICTION 

THERE Was a Lapy by Sarah Litsey. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. A Kentucky village in 1913 
is the scene of this first novel by a former 
Louisville teacher who has previously pub- 
lished poetry and short stories. The plot con- 
cerns Miss Cammy Renshaw, a stranger who 
became an integral part of the village as long 
as she contributed to its culture and enter- 
tainment and who was dropped forcibly and 
immediately when her value was no longer 
felt. A very excellent job has been done in 
re-creating the past in time and place and the 
writing is planned and meticulous. Though 
the phrasing at times seems forced and the 
characterizations a trifle shadowy, the book 


is thoroughly entertaining and its craftsman- 
ship points the way to better things to come. 

Sxip To My Lou by William Martin Camp. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. It is inevitable 
that this novel will be compared to “Grapes 
of Wrath,” though it lacks its excellence of 
style and seriousness of purpose. Lou and 
Vigo Hoxie leave their home in Arkansas, 
pile into a trailer with their four children and 
set out for California after Vigo has been 
charmed by the stories told of fabulous war- 
time wages there. The long novel is full of 
day-by-day incidents of the journey and life 
in both communities and the portrayals are 
realistically done. Pure entertainment can be 
claimed as the only purpose of this novel, and 
of that there is plenty. The author deserves 
praise for the fidelity with which he has de- 
scribed a certain way of American life. 

Back Moon by Clark McMeekin. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.75. Followers of the his- 
torical romances of Dorothy Clark and Isabel 
McMeekin have come to expect a good story 
well told and carefully documented. The lat- 
est concerns a group of performers on a circus 
boat on the Ohio in the 1830's. The plot deals 
with the romance of Meri Vespucci and Jade 
Hunter, star performers of the show, and of 
Hunter’s efforts to fly his balloon, the “Black 
Moon.” In conception and in the finished 
product this is an entertaining and amusing 
novel which stimulates the reader’s interest 
in the historical period and which makes him 
wonder once more how two writers can re- 
peatedly furnish such smooth and finished 
novels, 





A Few Reminders 
In-Service Growth 


S EACH NEW SCHOOL year arrives it 

is well that we teachers do a bit of 

introspection to ascertain whether or not 

we are keeping alert and progressive and 
striving to become better teachers. 

As you well know there are many 
courses that we can pursue that would 
be very profitable to us as teachers, but 
in my opinion many times we overlook 
or neglect valuable sources of help that 
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For 


By Owen B. Story 
Maysville, Ky. 
@ 
may be had for the asking or at a small 
cost. 

Washington Irving said, “Great minds 
have purposes others have wishes.” In 
formulating our plans for helping us to 
become better teachers we should set up 
certain goals and objectives and proceed 
with specific purposes to that end. 
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While thinking about material that 
will help us I believe that we should start 
with our own Kentucky School Journal. 
You will note in the September 1945 
issue that the editors of State School 
Journals held a very significant meeting 
at the University of Chicago this past 
summer to discuss and make plans for 
State School Journals that would help 
rural schools. They have chosen a worthy 
goal, that is to help rural teachers 
through State School Journals. As our 
own Kentucky School Journal has led the 
pace in the United States for some time 
it will continue to chart a course that 
will be a great help to all teachers. Let’s 
all set as one of our educational goals, 
“Read Every Article in the Kentucky 
School Journal Each Month.” If we will 
do this I am confident that new educa- 
tional vistas will be opened to us, our 
zeal will be kindled, and our hearts and 
minds will be attuned with the best in our 
profession. Thus, we will go forth with 
a greater determination to make better 
teachers. 

I have found that as we teachers are 
so busy, it is a good idea for us to budget 
our time and set aside certain nights for 
reading educational magazines and 
books. I believe that if you will do this 
that you will find that you will do much 
more reading and with far better results. 

Another excellent source of informa- 
tion is great teachers in many of our 
schools throughout our country. They 
are known leaders in their various sub- 
jects. They will be happy, even though 
they are very busy, to give you in writing 
some answers to many of your questions. 

In the last place, it will help us very 
much in our teaching if we will check 
through our materials at frequent inter- 
vals to note what we have available that 
we might soon need for some lesson, be- 
cause after we have collected a vast 
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NOW READY 
FOR YOU! 


First 16 mm School Sound-Films To Be 
Released As Part of Youn g AmericaFilms’ 
Complete Visual Instruction Service* 


HERE they are! First releases of 108 productions 
for the school year 1945-1946...on subjects 

that nation-wide surveys proved teachers want most 
. .. productions thoroughly representative of the high 
quality you can expect from Young America Films. 
Check the list now. Decide which films you would 
like to see. Then circle the numbers and mail. Our 
distributor in your state will show you these new films. 


*For details of Young America Films’ complete Visual 
Instruction Service, see October issue of this magazine. 


1. WE, THE PEOPLES: (A documentary film)—A thoughtful 
exposition of the struggle of man for peace. 
2. OUR SHRINKING WORLD: (A documentary film)—Shows 
how time and distance are being circumvented through modern 
methods of transportation and communication. 
3. JOHNNY’S DAY: (Primary Grades) — Designed to help 
orient the primary grade child to his childhood environment. 
4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: (Junior High)—Analyses the three 
branches of our national government. 
5. STATE GOVERNMENT: (Junior High)—Describes the com- 
ponent parts of the State government. 
6. TECHNIQUES OF TYPING: (Junior High)—A beginning film 
which shows the student proper approach and basic techniques. 
7. TYPING TECHNIQUES: (Senior High)—An advanced film 
to develop efficiency. 
8. MAP STUDY: (Elementary Grades)—Prepared to help the 
Elementary school student understand maps. 
9. EVERYDAY HEALTH HABITS: (Primary Grades) — Funda- 
mental principles of personal hygiene and the fun of following 
health rules. 
10. WHAT NUMBERS MEAN: (Eeeaney Grades)—Uses actual 
experiences, concrete objects. Relationships shown by animation. 
11. KEEPING FIT: For Boys (Senior High)—Demonstration of 
exercises and sports for proper physique and good health. 
12. KEEPING FIT: For Girls (Senior High) — Exercises and 
sports which develop posture and poise as aids to good health. 
13. SAFETY AT SCHOOL: (Primary Grades) — Actual safety 
experiences of a primary grade child on his way to and from 
school. 
14. SAFETY AT HOME: (Elementary Grades ¥—Shows how safe 
living in the home is a matter for all members of the family. 
15. SAFETY AT PLAY: (Primary Grades)—Demonstrates the 
necessity of safe conduct among children in group activities. 
Circle Numbers of Films You‘d Like to See... 
And Mail with Your Name and Address to: 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
NAME 
SCHOOL_ 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
CITY. 





GRADE ge 








STATE. 
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amount of material it is very easy for us 
to neglect to have it ready and on hand 
when we need it. 

Plato said, “Thinking is the talking of 
the soul with itself.” It is my opinion, 
that if we will do some intensive think- 
ing and planning about our work that we 
will be well paid, because of the notice- 
able results in our schools. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AmeERiIcAN Book CompaANny— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
; Building, Louisville, Ky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham- 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 


City, Ky 


D. C. HeatH anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 

Houcuton Mirruin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Lawtaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lyons AND CaRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick MatHuers Company—Mr. David S. FE 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Ranp McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co—M e RC. , aR 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Pererson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForesMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 

Sttver Burvett Co. —Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

sag W. SINncER "Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 

enn. 

Wesster PusiisnHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

THe Jonn C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Boox Encyciopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





American Education Week 


MERICAN EpucaTion WEEK will be 
observed this year from November 
llth to the 17th, inclusive. The theme 
for the week is “Education to Promote 
the General Welfare.” The daily topics 
follow: 
November 11—Emphasizing Spiritual 
Values. 
November 12—Finishing the War. 
November 13—Securing the Peace. 
November 14 — Improving Economic 
Well-being. 
November 15 — Strengthening Home 
Life. 
November 16—Developing Good Citi- 
zens. 
November 17 — Building Sound 
Health. 
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The observance of American Educa- 
tion Week in Kentucky will give the 
teachers an opportunity to emphasize the 
needs of the public schools and to pre- 
sent the K.E.A. Legislative Program for 
1946 as the first step toward meeting 
these needs. It is hoped that appropriate 
exercises will be held in each school in 
Kentucky for each day of the week. 

Suggestive materials may be secured 
by writing to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and specific mate- 
rials relating to Kentucky’s educational 
problems may be obtained by writing to 
the K.E.A. office. Among the literature 
available from the K.E.A. office are: 

Bulletin No. 28—How Does Kentucky 
Rank? 
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Bulletin No. 29—K.E.A. Legislative 
Program 1946. 

Bulletin No. 30—Education and the 
Well-Being of the People. 

Bulletin No. 31—You Get What You 
Pay For. 

Bulletin No. 32—Building a Better 
Kentucky Through Education. 

A feature of the observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week in Kentucky will be 
a radio forum discussion of public edu- 
cation by prominent Kentuckians. This 
discussion will be carried over the air 
by most of the radio stations in Kentucky 
on Thursday, November 15th, from 1:45 
P.M. to 2:00 P.M., C.S.T. It is suggested 
that meetings of school patrons and citi- 
zens be held in each school building in 
the State at 1:00 P.M. on that day. The 
program for these meetings could well 
consist of a display of the work of the 
children from 1:00 to 1:45 P.M., the 
radio program from 1:45 to 2:00 P.M., 
and a discussion of educational problems 
and the K.E.A. legislative program for 
1946 led by outstanding local laymen 
from 2:00 to 2:30 P.M. Such a program 
would be the highlight of the week and 
would afford a splendid opportunity to 
stimulate interest in the work of the 
schools and to develop a desire to im- 
prove educational programs offered Ken- 
tucky’s boys and girls. 


Due to previous commitments some of 
the broadcasting stations in Kentucky 
could not make available for the educa- 


tional program the period from 1:45 to: 


2:00 P. M., C.S.T. These stations have 
very graciously agreed to use the educa- 
tional broadcast later on in the afternoon 
of November 15th to reach those citizens 
unable to attend the meetings held in the 
various schools. 


The schedule for the educational 
broadcasts over the various Kentucky 
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stations is listed below as of the time that 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


went to press. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1945 
1:45 to 2:00 P.M., C.S.T. 


WHAS—Louisville, Ky. 

_ WLAP—Lexington, Ky. 
WLBJ—Bowling Green, Ky. 
WHOP—Hopkinsville, Ky. 
WPAD—Paducah, Ky. 


WCMI—Ashland, Ky. 
2:30 to 2:45 P.M., C.S.T. 


WOMI—Owensboro, Ky. 


WHLN—Harlan, Ky. 
2:45 to 3:00 P.M. 


WSOM—Henderson, Ky. 
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EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


is going to be more difficult than education 
for war unless we keep alive in our young 
people an intelligent interest in current 
events throughout the world as well as an 
appreciation of our American heritage and 
culture. 
The J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY is 
aware of the need for more good supple- 
mentary reading material than ever before, 
and offers the librarian and teacher a very 
wide assortment of books to fill this need. 
May we send you FREE the catalog of 
ours describing the books best suited to 
your needs? Just check, sign and mail 
this coupon today. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 

East Washington Square, 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send the following catalogs free: 
School Library Catalog 

Lippincott-Stokes 1945 Books for Boys and Girls 
Supplementary Books for Home Economics 

Approved Books for Catholic Schools and Libraries 
Elementary Graded Library List 

Elementary Check List of Science and Nature Books 
High School Check List of Science and Nature Books 
Lippincott-Stokes Library Bulletin 


Name. 





School 








City. 
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How Principals and Teachers May 
Improve School Attendance 


F KENTUCKY’S SCHOOLS are to meet the 


By D. J. Carty 


needs of all the children, then all "Director, Division of Census and Attendance, 


children who should enroll must enroll 
and stay in regular attendance for the en- 
tire school term. They will enroll and at- 
tend, it is assumed, when the obstacles 
to non-enrollment and irregular attend- 
ance are removed. If the schools are. to 
attract young people and retain them, 
then school people must develop pro- 
grams of action which will attack those 
problems involved in getting all children 
enrolled and kept in regular attendance 
at school. 

The following suggestions are offered 
to teachers and principals for the pur- 
pose of improving school enrollment 
and attendance: 

1. Contact all children in each attend- 
ance area who are not in school by 
telephone, letter, or visit and en- 
courage them to enroll and attend 
regularly. 

. Show an interest in school enroll- 

ment and attendance by: 

a. Assuming responsibility for every 
child on the census. 

b. Encouraging each child in the 
school district to pursue his edu- 
cation. 

. Making an effort to enroll in 
school every eligible child on the 
census who should be enrolled. 

. Emphasizing in classroom activi- 
ties and in community meetings, 
the importance of regular attend- 
ance. 

. Making accurate and regular re- 
ports and giving this information 
publicity in the classroom and in 
the community. 


KENTUCKY 


State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


. Helping each absentee feel that 
he is missed and that he is wel- 
come when he returns. 

. Helping parents realize their in- 
dividual responsibility toward 
school attendance. 


. Have a pupil visiting committee to 


visit boys and girls who do not enroll 
and to visit those who do not show 
enough interest to attend regularly. 


. As a classroom activity make a spot 


map of the attendance district locat- 
ing home of each pupil. 


. Have a community attendance com- 


mittee to assist in combatting de- 
linquency and improving attendance. 


. Visit often in homes of the children 


not enrolled or who do not attend 
regularly in order that something 
may be worked out to prevent or 
remedy the situation. 


. Take the attendance problems to the 


local health unit and enlist help in 
100 per cent immunization against 
communicable diseases. 


. Bring all possible health services to 


bear on health problems. 


. Use all possible tools to discover 


pupil needs of hearing, seeing, learn- 
ing ability, etc. 


. Use all possible tools of learning to 


create interest and to promote effec- 
tive learning, and to create favorable 
learning situations — many books, 
maps, charts, audio-visual aids, 
radio, etc. 
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. Praise children when they merit 
praise. 

. Help each child to achieve in at least 
one thing. 

. Make the total school day a happy 
experience for each child enrolled. 
. Have well planned and interesting 
opening exercises. 

. Keep the school facilities attractive 
and sanitary. 

. Take an active interest in the total 
development of all children to the 
extent that proper home and school 
adjustments are made. 

. Secure community participation in 
the school program by building the 
program on community interests, 
needs and resources. 

. Work closely with the P.T.A. If there 
is no organized P.T.A., take the lead 
in organizing one. 

. Contact all children who have fin- 
ished the eighth grade and encourage 
them to go on to high school. (Have 
the high school pupils write letters 
to eighth grade graduates acquaint- 
ing them with the school and encour- 
aging them to attend. High schools 
should have a welcoming day for 
eighth grade graduates.) 

. Gear the high school programs to 
meet the needs of the pupils. 

. Make the school the community cen- 
ter for both children and adults. 

. Make a list of local agencies and in- 
dividuals with whom you should co- 
operate in solving the problems of 
attendance. 

. Avoid letting your absences become 
problems, work them out before they 
become such. 

. Visit very early in the year and often 
during the year the home of each 
child in your room to get acquainted 
with the parents. 


Made for Schools and Churches! 


; the pines 
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Teaching is the Heart's Affair 


‘ Y MOTHER IS GOING to give me 
away to somebody—would you 
like to have me, Teacher?” 

That was Janie. I was the teacher. 
Janie couldn’t stay at county farm any 
longer because children of seven were 
not permitted to stay there. (Not even 
a little girl with a ready smile and blue, 
blue eyes.) She couldn’t go to the state 
orphanage because our county doesn’t 
contribute to it, so something had to be 
done about Janie. 

How does one go about refusing the 
most precious gift in all the world—the 
love and faith of a little child? 

Forgive me, Janie. Your blue eyes 
searched my soul, your hand touched 
mine, and your heart told you that I was 
the one, but I failed you. You are ten 
now, Janie, and I don’t know where you 
are. I would that when late summer 
comes again we two could walk apart 
from all the rest, and once again you’d 
take my hand. My answer would be 
ready. 

Emma had a home but she had no 
mother. She had little food, very little 
clothing, and very, very, little eyesight. 
Dismissed from a state school for the 
blind because she had recovered from 
total blindness, she returned home with 
a taste for better living beyond the means 
or inclination of her family. She also 
returned with a thirst for learning that 
sent her, a big girl of fifteen, barefoot 
to school along a two-mile country road 
through the late frosts and early light 
snows. 

The county health doctor that worked 
with me on her case was the first one to 
tell me that teaching would break my 
heart. Emma had congenital syphilis 
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By Mrs. BEATRICE Haicurt, 
Grayson, Ky. 
* 


and all I could do for her was to fird 
her some old shoes and a coat and seit 
her in the best light that the room af- 
forded. 

We knew for several weeks that Ethel 
was going to be a mother. I heard later 
that she said she kept coming to school 
because she knew that with the added 
social and economic handicap of an il- 
legitimate child she would need her edu- 
cation more than ever. Day by day she 
grew more friendless and forlorn. I tried 
in vain to think of some approach, some- 
thing to say that should be said. But the 
time passed and I said nothing. She 
hadn’t the heart to come back afterward. 

I dismissed Sandy permanently from 
my class because of his inattention and 
rudeness. I did not know that day after 
day he had no lunch and many times no 
breakfast. I resented his overwhelming 


interest in basketball. I didn’t know that 


often what food he did have was paid 
for out, of the coach’s own pocket; that 
the only presentable clothes he had were 
bought by the coach and interested fans. 
I didn’t know that his home was broken 
and that his mother had failed him in a 
way that made him bitter toward all 
women. I wish I had known then that at 
noon, he went out in town, whistled and 
danced blithely while others ate their 
lunches, tightened up his belt, and came 
back to his afternoon classes. 

They called them “Wops,” the other 
children did and they looked at me with 
dark solemn eyes and wondered why 
Teacher couldn’t stop them. Nicola and 
Romola were in the second grade. Their 
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father mended shoes and spoke Italian. 
Their mother knew no English. But they 
spoke almost perfect English, soft and 
sweet. They were such proud Ameri- 
cans! But the class stood aloof. 

Marilyn was suspended for habitual 
absence from classes. She couldn’t see 
Ned at home, she couldn’t see any one at 
home. So she spent much of her time 
with Ned instead of Shakespeare and 
Chaucer. She ran away and married 
him. She is now a sad lovely widow with 
a small son who never saw his father. 
How were we to know that those few 
stolen hours and six brief months of mar- 
riage were all that she would ever have 
with Ned as long as she lived. 

I scolded Lillian because she stayed 
hoarse. I wanted her to care for her 
lovely voice for the state contest. I 
might as well have asked the leaves to 
cease fluttering in the wind as to have 
asked Lillian to stop cheering when her 
team was on the floor. Many a lagging 
spirit revived and many a tired player 
kept trying because one gay cheerleader 
never lost confidence or got discouraged. 
I remember her song: “The Lilacs are in 
Bloom.” But she was too hoarse to sing 
at the contest. I wasn’t wise enough to 
know that her hoarseness was the fore- 
runner and tragic herald of a tubercular 
condition from which she could not re- 
cover. Lillian was not with us when the 
lilacs bloomed again. 

These are only a few, there are many, 
many others. There was Ted, polio vic- 
tim, smiling and cheerful in spite of his 
dangling, useless legs that would never 
be better. There was Denver, dressed in 
his best clothes, singing such heart-warm- 
ing bass in the Glee Club and sending 
periodic reports to a parole board in a 
distant state. There was Violet, unhappy 
over an ill-advised marriage when she 
was only fourteen, finishing school and 
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trying to enjoy and have faith in a won- 
derful new love. 

Then there were those like David, nor- 
mal and happy. David was a gunner 
over Berlin. A gold star replaced the 
blue in his mother’s window. There are 
many more of my former students who, 
like David will not come home. And I 
wonder if at any time at all I did or said 
anything that will be of help to even one 
of them on that lonely journey. 

Because we teach individuals, these 
are the things that count. Mistakes in 
technique, errors in subject matter— 
these we can correct from books. Only 
the greatest Teacher of all can educate 
the heart. 





It requires 17 tons of paper to print 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





Some lists of teachers do not reach the 
K.E.A. offices for three or four months 
after the start of schools. The P. O. De- 
partment of the government requires that 
publishers provide accurate addresses. 





The average annual salary of all ele- 
mentary and high school teachers in Ken- 
tucky in 1934 was $634.00. The aver- 
age annual salary now is approximately 
$1200.00. This was made possible by 
sane cooperation when nobody fought 
anybody—among school people. 





The school must be a home-like insti- 
tution wherein those who work are happy 
rather than an organization being “run” 
on a hired-hand basis. 

We know a school man who was denied 
a good promotion twice this summer be- 
cause of his careless use of English. 

We must not educate fewer of our citi- 
zens—we must educate more. 


Forty-five 45 








K. EA. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - NOVEMBER, 194 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
* the State Association for 1945-46 have been received for the following ® 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
November Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Caldwell McCracken Hickman 
Carlisle 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Daviess Union 


McLean 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Burkesville 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Meade Cloverport Horse Cave 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Henry Shelby Eminence 
Oldham Trimble Hikes 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Boone Carroll Cold Spring Newport 
Campbell Covington Owenton 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Russell Albany Stearns 
Somerset 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties * Independent Districts 
Clay Corbin Lone Jack 


Whitley Harlan Lynch 
London Williamsburg 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Wolfe 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Clark Rockcastle Berea Georgetown Mt. Sterling 
Garrard Scott Carlisle Midway Richmond 
Harrison Danville Mt. Vernon Versailles 


EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


Lawrence ° Fairview Prestonsburg 
Pike McVeigh Morehead State Teachers College 
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K. B. A. HONOR ROLL - - - NOVEMBER, 1945 


Counties 
At by 
BARREN .. 
BoyD 
CARLISLE 


Superintendent 
Golia E. Rather 
N. Wilson Burks 
John M. York 

Hardin Graves 
Heman McGuire 
Ezra Webb 
GRAYSON Robert E. Woosley 
LETCHER Martha J. Potter 
ee es oe F. N. McWhorter 
Monroe ....: Keene Williams 
Miles Meredith 

RII Dist Bip-nise-tuscintonyisicunesesehanll M. C. Napier 
LR aRReeaee een) T. V. Fortenbery 
WoLFE Arnold Rose 


Independent Districts Superintendent 


EMD A seaiana Ss ce hensendiiciniai octal L. H. Robinson 
BARBOURVILLE ................--...---000-- W. M. Wilson 
BARDSTOWN W. D. Chilton 
BELLEVUE C. S. Dale 
BEREA C. R. Herren 
CenTRAL City George T. Taylor 
CLOVERPORT .. H. M. Wesley 
CoLp SPRING W. D. Sporing 
CoRBIN G. W. Campbell 
ELIZABETHTOWN H. C. Taylor 
Fr. THomMaAsS R. E. Bridges 
GEORGETOWN J. W. Lancaster 
HARLAN L. C. Henderson 
HicKMAN Thos. McCoy 
HIKEs John Masters 
HoDGENVILLE Marshall E. Hearin 
JACKSON Clyde Davidson 
LonDON J. R. Baker 
McVEIcH Clyde Taylor 
Mt. VERNON Clyde Linville 
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Superintendent 
K. H. Harding 
A. D. Owens 
C. A. Horn 
RAVENNA Roy C. Richardson 
RUSSELLVILLE -Moss Walton 
SoutH PoRTSMOUTH ...............--- R. J. Brooker 
TRENTON Will G. Logan 
VERSAILLES George Yates 


Schools Principal 
HOPKINSVILLE: 
BELMONT SCHOOL Mary V. Walker 
VirGINIA STREET SCHOOL..Emily C. Currier 


Fr. MITCHELL: 
BEECHWoop GRADED AND Hicu..W. R. Davis 


Louisville: 
BEECHMONT 
ALBERT BRANDEIS 

Mrs. Virginia H. Franklyn 

Ruth Martin 
Mary E. McClure 
Bessie T. Meyer 

Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
Ada G. Bache 

Lucille D. Smith 

Elise Weibel 
Helen Borgman 

Josephine McKee 

Frank Stallings 

Verna Phillips 
Josephine McKee 

Ruth Martin 
Fannie Loewenstein 
Elise Weibel 

Louise Robertson 


Independent Districts 
Mt. STERLING 
NEWPORT 
PRINCETON 























Helen Weaver 





CALIFORNIA 
Victor ENGELHARD 
NIcHOLAS FINZER 
LONGFELLOW 
JaMEs RussELL LOWELL 
MarcarRET MERKER 
Joun B. McFERRAN 
PARKLAND 
PARKWAY 
PoRTLAND 
SHAWNEE 
Isaac SHELBY 

Joun C. STROTHER 
SouTHERN Jr. HicH 
GrorcE H. TIncLEey 
GEoRGE WASHINGTON 
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Cities 


Counties 


Carroll 
Fulton 


Meade 


Union 


Stearns 
Versailles 


Albany 
Barbourville 
Cloverport 





November, 


SCHOOLS 
Beechwood Graded and High, Ft. Mitchell 
John B. McFerran, Louisville 
George H. Tingley, Louisville 
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‘DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. ALTON, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice President—C. W. MarsuHati, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville, Ky. 


James T. Atton, Chairman 
J. O. Lewis, Fulton, Ky............ 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville. 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown..... 
WaRREN Peyton, Hartford.............. 


Mrs. Marcuerite Fow ter, Louisville 





Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 


eee eae ae June 30,1947 J. A. Cawoop, Harlan 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1948 











....June 30,1948 A. D. Owens, Newport, Ky..................-....J une 30, 1948 
....J une 30,1947 Heman H. McGumre, Grayson... ...J une 30, 1947 
....June 30,1948 R. T. Waittincuit, Hazard................... June 30, 1946 
....June 30,1947 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
oe: June 30,1947 H. L, Donovan, Lexington........................June 30, 1947 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Finst Distaict: 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Szconp Disraict: 
ee. W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 
SemeeayTeate Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 
Tarep Disracr: 
— Harvey, Greenville, 
a’ M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fovrts Disract: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 


burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K.E 


D: 


Dep oy Sur TS: 


President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 








Derarruent oy Evementary Epucartion: 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


Department or Seconpary Epucation: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Forts Distaicr: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Urrgr Cumsercanp Disraicr: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 


Mivote Comsratanp Distaict: 
President—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- 
set, Ky. 
Secretary—Homer EE. Losey, West 
Somerset, Ky. 


Urrer Kentucky River Distaicr: 


President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern Distaict: 
President—Tom Rowland, Vanceburg, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


NorTHern District: 


President—Mrs. John C. Kellogg, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 


Ky. 
aeeined. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelser, 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 

y- 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President— 


Secretary— No report 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Mies [Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Jynior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT oF, Seconpary ScHooL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 
Louisville, Ky. 
DepaRTMENT oF Fine Ants: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky 


Department oF Vocational EpucaTion: 
President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


er Bone, Madisonville, SS. No report 
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Di.iributive Occupations Education Sec- 
cons 
‘resident—S. G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
ecretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Gu dance: 
resident— 
ecretary— No report 


H ne Economics Education: 
-esident—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
Ky. 
ecretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


T: des and Industries: 
esident—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
cretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


D: aRTMENT oF Hicuer Epucation: 
esident—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 

Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Keatucky Ornithological Society: 
"resident—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, 


Thomas, 


y- 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
A iation: 





President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
— Teachers College, Morehead, 
y: 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


Prato C. Graham, Berea, 
y. 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
ew of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y- 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
Pn | 


Secretary— No report 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lisrary Group CONFERENCE: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President— 
Secretary— No report 

Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 

President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


ion of Chemistry 





Kentucky A 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 


*DepaRTMENT oF CLassnoom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
President— 

Secretary— No report 

Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President— 
pores No Report 

Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 

President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trustees or Teacuer’s Retirement System: 


TIME EXPIRES 





John Fred Williams, Frankfort. 


Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown...June 30, 1948 


Mrs. James G. Sheeh Danville 


January 1, 1948 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 


June 30, 1946 





Lexington 
June 30, 1947 





J. A. Caywood, Covi 


June 30, 1948 





W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


Cc. H. Farley, Pikeville 


June 30, 1947 





Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton 


June 30, 1946 





Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, H 


June 30, 1948 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission ON ProressionaL Etnics: 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky 


L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 


June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 








Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 


Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort.....................January 1, 1948 
Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.....January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, duPont Manual, Louisville. 


June 30, 1949 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1947 





Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 


June 30, 1948 





November, 


Nineteen 


Forty-five 


W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky... 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1945 
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High School Chemistry and the Future 


VERYONE IS SPECULATING on what 
the future of atomic power will be, 


now that we have seen the atomic bomb 


become a reality. Never in the history 
of the human race has such a problem 
been put before mankind. From what 
has been said of the strength of this 
weapon, total destruction of all living 
things seems to be no exaggeration of the 
consequences of a war in which both 
contestants started with a good supply of 
these bombs and the means'‘to deliver 
them. 

Only a few days ago a British air mar- 
shall declared: “The Prime Minister of 
England, sitting in a control room, could 
declare war by releasing 6000 atomic 
rockets on the enemy. This suggestion 
of a one-man army is no wild dream of 
the imagination, but is possible with the 
knowledge available today. Even if the 
enemy were to live 5000 feet under the 
ground, they would not really be safe, as 
bombs. could be devised with enormous 
penetrative powers.” Surely such a state- 
ment is one to make us realize that we 
must find some means to see that this 
great discovery is used to prevent and not 
create wars. 

More than 50 years ago the founda- 
tions of modern atomic science were laid 
in the discovery of the periodic system 
of the elements by Mendeleff, a Russian, 
and Russian scientists have distinguished 
themselves in this field ever since. The 
discovery which made the atomic bomb 
possible was made in Germany in 1938. 
It was not made by persons working with 
military objectives in view; however, the 
military implications were soon recog- 
nized by scientists throughout the world. 
Before we get too complacent, let us re- 
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member that because of our money, nat- 
ural resources and perseverance, we won 
the race. We shudder to think of the out- 
come, had the problem been solved firs! 
by others. 

I have been asked the question, “Whai 
effect will the war have on scientific 
teaching?” The answer to that question 
is very apparent. We will need to ex- 
plain carefully to our pupils the facts of 
atomic science, some of which differ 
from what we have been teaching; and 
both physics and chemistry teachers will 
need to stress the implications to our 
children, so that an enlightened and in- 
telligent nation may use this knowledge 
to stamp out future wars. 

The Kentucky Association of Chemis- 
try Teachers will attempt to have this 
subject covered by experts at the annual 
meeting during the K. E. A. convention. 
We would welcome suggestions from the 
chemistry teachers as to their ideas. 
Please send such suggestions to me at 
Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky. 





Our greatest happiness does not de- 
pend on the condition of life in which 
chance has placed us, but is always the 
result of a good conscience, good health, 
occupation, and freedom in all just pur- 
suits. 

—Thomas Jefferson 
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May we quote from a 


recent letter? 


**Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
: ais K eas ; 

I've tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your setup. but I'm 
about to give Ut up. Honestly. | 


“7 ee 
feel that it just can t be done. 


HAROLD E. HARTER ae 
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Fine Buildings —~ 
A Beautiful Campus 


Are part of the tradition of a great state university. 


Almost a century of building and beautification have made the 
University of Kentucky a scenic spot beloved by its students. This 
physical loveliness, combined with high standards of instruction 
and a top-ranking teaching staff has contributed to the recognition 


enjoyed by your state university. 


University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 
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